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Jesse  J.  Guidry,  Secretary 


The  approaching  Labor  Day  weekend 
has  special  significance  for  sportsmen 
in  Louisiana.  It  signals  that  the  end  of 
summer  is  in  sight  and  traditionally 
marks  the  start  of  the  long  hunting 
season  that  will  provide  six  months  of 
almost  uninterrupted  hunting  oppor- 
tunity for  a  wide  variety  of  resident 
and  migratory  game  and  game  birds. 

In  early  September,  hunting  begins 
with  the  first  segment  of  dove  shooting 
in  the  northern  dove  zone,  that  area  of 
the  state  above  Interstate  Highway  1-10 
from  Texas  to  Baton  Rouge,  above 
Interstate  Highway  1-12  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  Slidell,  and  above  Interstate 
Highway  1-10  from  Slidell  to  Mississippi. 

The  heavy  hand  of  summer  hasn't 
been  lifted  when  dove  shooting  starts 
in  the  northern  zone,  but  there  are  subtle 
signs  that  a  change  in  seasons  is  coming. 
Pyracantha  berries  that  were  bright 
green  all  summer  have  taken  on  a 
yellowish  tinge.  The  pampas  grass  on 
many  stretches  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  system  have  begun  to  plume. 
The  yellowish  tassels  are  a  harbinger 
of  fall. 

There  are  other  visible  signs  that  fall 
is  just  around  the  corner  when  the 
hunting  starts.  Broad  golden  fields  of 
showy,  late-blooming  goldenrod  splash 
the  landscape  with  color  and  provide 
final  pollen  for  hundreds  of  butterflies, 


beetles,  bees  and  insects.  It's  nature's 
late  summer  treat  for  members  of  the 
insect  kingdom. 

The  opening  segment  of  the  dove 
season  blends  quickly  into  the  annual 
nine-day  teal  season  in  late  September. 
Those  swift  little  ducks,  early  migrants 
anxious  to  spend  the  fall  and  winter 
south  of  the  border  in  sombrero  land, 
slip  into  the  Louisiana  marshes, 
providing  fine  shooting  on  fine  little 
ducks  that  are  highly  prized  by 
wingshooters,  and  on  the  table. 

There'll  be  a  taste  of  rail  and  gallinule 
hunting  along  with  teal,  nine  days  of  it 
in  the  opening  segments  of  those  two 
seasons,  but  the  longer  splits  on  those 
somewhat  neglected  game  birds  will 
open  in  early  November  with  the  long 
snipe  season  that  will  extend  well 
into  February. 

September  virtually  melts  into 
October  and  early  in  that  month 
squirrels  and  rabbits  become  fair  game. 
Because  most  hunters  were  introduced 
to  the  sport  when  hunting  those  stealthy 
phantoms  of  the  treetops,  opening  of 
the  squirrel  season  brings  about  the 
greatest  turnout  of  hunters,  young  and 
older,  than  any  other  season  start. 

As  it  traditionally  does,  October  1 
marks  the  beginning  of  what  is  probably 
the  country's  longest  archery  season 
for  deer.  It  runs  through  January  20 
when  deer  hunting  closes  in  the  bayou 
state,  and  stalking  deer  Indian  style,  or 
waiting  them  out  in  tree  stands,  is  good 
training  for  the  gun  hunting  days  that 
are  to  come  later. 

November  ushers  in  the  still  hunting 
season  for  deer  and  varying  days  of 
still  hunting  for  whitetail  deer  in  the 
different  areas  is  soon  followed  by 
hunting  with  or  without  dogs,  making 
November  a  busy  month  for  hunters. 

That  busy  month  when  hunters  just 
about  have  the  book  tossed  at  them 
also  brings  opening  of  the  duck,  goose 
and  coot  seasons.  Under  normal 
conditions  that  state  is  a  waterfowler's 
paradise  and  even  what  we  might  call 
an  off  year  by  Louisiana  standards 
provides  some  of  the  best  duck  and 
goose  hunting  that  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  pace  continues  to  pick  up  when 
we  slip  into  December  and  fairly  early 
in  the  month  woodcock  become  fair 


game  for  Louisiana  gunners.  For  many 
years,  most  woodcock  taken  by  state 
hunters  were  bagged  in  association  with 
bobwhite  quail  hunting  which  tradi- 
tionally opens  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

That's  no  longer  true.  Today  there 
are  dedicated  woodcock  hunters  and 
their  numbers  are  increasing  with  the 
passing  years  and  the  additional 
publicity  being  given  this  bouncy  little 
prince  of  upland  game  birds.  While 
estimates  vary,  it's  generally  conceded 
that  a  preponderance  of  the  continental 
supply  of  woodcock  winter  in  Louisiana 
during  hunting  season,  making  the 
state  a  veritable  winter  wonderland 
for  woodcock. 

Quail  hunting  in  Louisiana  is  not  as 
good  as  it  was  back  in  the  days  of 
small  farming,  rambling  fencerows  and 
previous  land  uses.  The  cheery  little 
whistlers  are  holding  their  own  in  some 
areas  and  there's  a  dedicated  breed  of 
bird  hunters  who  are  still  in  business 
when  Thanksgiving  rolls  around. 

Even  in  January  when  many  of  the 
hunting  seasons  come  to  a  close  there's 
still  plenty  of  gunning  until  the  end  of 
February,  when  the  curtain  comes  down 
on  cottontails  and  swamp  rabbits,  and 
quail  become  free  to  go  about  their 
housekeeping. 

If  this  glimpse  at  the  hunting  season 
ahead  is  more  than  enough  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  Louisiana  sportsmen, 
perhaps  it  would  be  boasting  to  say 
that  sportsmen  are  not  only  faced  with 
what  to  hunt  in  the  time  that  is  available 
to  them.  They  are  also  faced  with 
another  serious  decision. 

Fall  and  winter  fishing  along  the 
Louisiana  coast  is  at  its  best.  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
coastal  estuaries  that  fringe  the  lower 
third  of  the  state,  angling  for  redfish 
and  specks  is  excellent. 

In  immediate  offshore  waters,  around 
the  hundreds  of  productive  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  production  platforms, 
fall  and  winter  fishing  reaches  a  peak. 
There  are  slashing  king  mackerel  there 
for  the  taking,  Spanish  mackerel, 
bluefish,  hefty  red  snappers,  bull 
croakers  and  white  trout. 

It's  a  time  of  year  in  Louisiana  when 
most  of  us  are  so  busy  hunting  and 
fishing  that  we  rarely  take  time  off  to 
realize  how  fortunate  we  are. 
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By  Judy  Hughes  Marte 
Photography  by  Darell  Brown 


Seashells  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
works  of  art  the  world  has  to  offer,  and  a 
fascinating  array  of  these  nautical  treasures  can 
be  found  along  the  Louisiana  coast.  They  lie  along 
the  shores,  in  the  rocks,  in  the  coastal  waters  and 
deep  in  the  gulf,  available  to  anyone  willing  to  mix 
a  little  effort  and  perseverance  with  luck  to 
reap  these  gifts  from  the  gulf. 


When  most  Louisianians  think  of  seashells  they  probably 
envision  far  off  exotic  places,  like  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
or  the  South  Pacific.  Closer  to  home,  they  might  think  only 
Florida,  as  it  stretches  down  into  tropical  waters,  is 
blessed  with  the  nautical  treasures  that  have  delighted  man 
for  all  time.  What  many  folks  don't  realize  is  that  Louisiana's 
own  shores  and  coastal  waters  also  harbor  a  magnificent 
array  of  seashells. 

Seashells  are  the  hard  outer  covering  of  creatures  that  make 
up  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  groups  of  animals  on  earth  — 
mollusks.  Perhaps  the  mollusk  we  are  most  familiar  with  here 
in  the  bayou  state  is  the  delectable  oyster.  But  there  are  over 
100,000  other  mollusk  species  worldwide.  Some  live  in 
freshwater,  a  few  on  dry  land,  but  most  inhabit  the  earth's 
vast  oceans.  Unlike  the  oyster  we  so  relish  for  its  flavor,  the 
majority  of  these  other  mollusks  are  housed  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  amazing  works  of  art  the  world  has. 

Shells  have  been  admired  and  treasured  by  man  thoughout 
history  as  works  of  art,  decorations,  and  jewelry.  To  early 
man,  shells  were  important  as  tools  and  as  food,  as  well  as 
adornment.  Shells  were  so  highly  valued  in  early  cultures  that 
they  served  as  important  trade  items,  before  our  modern 
monetary  system  evolved. 

Today  mollusks  are  still  important  food  sources  — here  in 
the  United  States  we  consume  large  quantities  of  oysters, 
clams,  and  scallops.  In  other  countries  many  more  species  of 
mollusks  are  eaten.  But  even  more  important  than  their  food 
value,  mollusks  are  revered  today  as  much  as  ever  in  history 
for  the  beauty  of  their  shells. 

A  shell  is  to  a  mollusk  what  a  skeleton  is  to  a  man  or  other 
mammal:  a  means  of  support  and  protection  for  an  otherwise 
unsupported  and  vulnerable  soft  body.  For  the  vast  majority 
of  mollusks  this  support  structure  is  on  the  outside  rather 
than  the  inside  of  the  body.  The  shell  constitutes  a  hard  outer 
covering  that  protects  and  "houses"  the  soft,  fleshy  body  of 
the  mollusk. 

What  is  so  fascinating  about  the  shells  of  mollusks  is  the 
seemingly  infinite  variety  of  sizes,  shapes,  forms,  and  colors 


these  shells  take.  Each  one  seems  more  beautiful,  more  incredible 
than  the  others.  They  are  structures  that  are  the  envy  of  every 
human  architect:  housing  designs  that  are  exquisitely  appealing 
and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  functional  for  the  animal 
inhabitant. 

Seashells  may  be  composed  of  one,  two  or  eight  pieces; 
they  may  be  large  or  small,  thick  or  thin;  they  may  be  brilliantly 
colored  or  colorless;  they  may  be  smooth  or  variously 
ornamented  with  spines,  ridges,  furrows,  scales  or  pits.  Some 
look  as  if  a  master  artist  has  carefully  painted  them  with  intricate 
designs  of  dots,  lines  and  swirls.  Even  within  the  same  species, 
each  individual  shell  may  be  unique  — a  slightly  different  shape, 
a  different  size,  a  different  design,  or  different  shade  of  color. 

Shells  are  unquestionably  some  of  nature's  best  works  of 
art  and  are  far  superior  than  anything  man  could  create  or 
even  imagine.  Unlike  other  of  nature's  fine  creations,  seashells 
can  be  collected  and  preserved  in  their  natural  state  for  all 
time.  They  are  treasures  that  man  can  find  and  keep  to  study, 
admire,  and  display. 

Many  people  enjoy  collecting  seashells.  For  most,  this 
involves  strolling  along  the  beach  pocketing  shells  that  have 
been  tossed  up  by  the  waves  — dried,  sun-bleached,  often 
chipped  or  marred,  half  of  a  whole,  or  in  some  way  incomplete. 
Bending  over  is  about  the  only  effort  exerted  in  this  casual 
kind  of  shelling. 


Some  of  Louisiana's  seashells,  clockwise  from 
upper  left:  Beau's  murex  and  Mitchell's  wentletraj 
both  fairly  uncommon  on  the  Louisiana  coast;  purp 
snails,  which  float  on  the  Gulf's  surface  and  are 
found  by  collectors  when  blown  to  shore  by  storr 
winds;  lightning  whelk,  common  all  along 
Louisiana  beaches;  spiny  oysters  which  live 
attached  to  the  underwater  parts  of  offshore  rigs; 
cockle,  common  all  along  Louisiana  beaches. 
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Serious  shell  collecting  as  a  hobby  is  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  collecting  live  specimens  in  their  natural  habitats  as  well 
as  shells  on  the  beach.  It  is  wading  along  the  shore  at  low  tide 
to  find  specimens  no  matter  what  time  of  day  or  night  or 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  snorkeling,  scuba  diving,  or  dredging 
for  specimens.  It  is  careful  scrutiny  of  rock  jetties,  mud  flats, 
tidal  pools  — the  many  varied  places  mollusks  inhabit.  It  is 
sifting  through  sand  in  search  of  the  tiniest  shells.  It  is  poking 
at  waterlogged  driftwood,  turning  over  rocks  and  sorting 
through  seaweed  and  other  sea  debris  for  hidden  creatures. 
It  is  taking  notes  on  where  and  when  shells  are  collected  and 
then  learning  the  identity  of  those  shells.  And  it  is,  most 
importantly,  leaving  the  shell  collecting  area  as  undisturbed 
as  it  was  found,  and  never  overcollecting. 

All  of  this  makes  serious  shell  collecting  a  fascinating  hobby. 

"There  are  many  aspects  of  shell  collecting!'  says  Dr.  Emilio 
Garcia  of  the  Louisiana  Malacological  Society,  "that  make  it 
an  appealing  hobby  — the  beauty  of  the  shells,  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  about  the  shells,  the  challenge  of  the  'hunt'  for 
the  shells,  and  the  contacts  you  can  make  with  other  shell 
collectors  around  the  world'.' 

"The  nice  thing  about  shell  collecting,  too"  adds  Garcia 
"is  that  it's  an  activity  for  the  whole  family'.' 

Garcia,  a  professor  of  Latin  American  literature  at  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana  in  Lafayette,  is  a  native 
of  Cuba  where  he  began  collecting  shells  at  a  very  young  age. 
So  young,  he  says,  he  can't  remember  a  time  when  he  wasn't 
collecting  shells.  He  began  a  scientific  collection  when  he  was 
eight  years  old  and  today  has  one  of  the  world's  most 
outstanding  cataloged  shell  collections.  He  has  become  a 
renowned  expert  on  shells,  and  has  the  distinction  of  having 
two  mollusk  species  named  after  him  — an  extremely  rare 
volute  (Valuta  garciai)  and  a  moderately  uncommon 
cone  shell  (Conus  garciai),  both  found  off  the  coast  of 
Honduras. 

In  1980  Dr.  Garcia,  along  with  Barbara  Cutrer  Page  of 
Baton  Rouge,  formed  the  Louisiana  Malacological  Society,  a 
member  organization  of  the  American  Malacological  Society 
(Malacology  is  the  study  of  mollusks  — the  animals  and  their 
shells).  The  society's  purpose  is  to  promote  shell 
collecting  as  a  hobby  in  Louisiana  and  increase  knowledge 
about  mollusks.  Both  Texas  and  Florida  have  had  active  shell 
clubs  for  many  years,  but  none  existed  in  Louisiana  until 
Garcia  and  Page  formed  the  LMS. 

Today  there  are  27  members  of  the  LMS  and  they  are  in 
the  process  of  collecting,  identifying  and  cataloging  all 
Louisiana  shells,  a  project  never  before  undertaken  in  the 
state.  The  club  is  also  photographing  Louisiana  seashells  and 
putting  together  a  slide  presentation  to  provide  basic 
information  about  shells  and  how  to  collect  them.  They  plan 
to  make  this  slide  presentation,  with  taped  narration,  available 
to  teachers,  libraries  and  any  interested  groups. 

The  LMS  slide  show  will  suggest  five  good  shell  collecting 
areas  along  the  Louisiana  coast,  explaining  access  to  these 
areas,  what  to  expect  to  find,  equipment  necessary,  and  basic 
collecting  procedures. 


"The  Grand  Isle-Elmer's  Island  area  is  probably  the  best 
place  for  beginning  shell  collectors  to  start!'  says  LMS  member 
Pat  von  Dameck  of  Baton  Rouge.  "The  area  is  easy  to  get  to 
and  there  are  accommodations  and  other  activities  available. 
And  there  are  good  shells  to  be  found,  including  rock  shells, 
moon  shells,  whelks,  wentletraps,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
bivalves  — angel  wings,  razor  clams,  tellins,  clams  and  cockles'.' 

For  the  best  shells,  says  von  Dameck,  the  more  dedicated, 
experienced  shellers  go  to  the  barrier  islands,  such  as  Isles 
Derniere  or  the  Chandeleurs,  after  a  storm.  Hurricanes  and 
tropical  storms,  for  all  their  destructiveness,  bring  to  the 
islands  great  numbers  of  shells  from  the  gulf. 

The  Holly  Beach-Cameron  area  is  another  good  shell 
collecting  site  for  beginners  and  experienced  shellers  because 
the  beaches  in  this  area  are  easily  accessible.  Accessibility 
to  beaches  is  a  major  problem  facing  shell  collectors  in 
Louisiana.  The  narrow  strips  of  beaches  along  the  Louisiana 
coast  are,  for  the  most  part,  separated  from  dry  land  and  roads 
by  expanses  of  salt  marsh  that  are  quite  difficult  to  penetrate. 
For  this  reason,  a  boat  is  a  great  advantage  for  Louisiana  shell 
enthusiasts.  A  boat  can  also  be  used  to  dredge  for  shells- 
scooping  from  the  sea  floor  mollusks  that  might  not  be  easy 
to  find  close  to  shore  or  on  the  beaches. 

Wherever  collecting,  shellers  prefer  perfect  specimens  to 
ones  that  are  incomplete,  immature,  broken  or  marred.  In  the 
case  of  bivalves,  such  as  clams,  angel  wings,  and  lion's  paws, 
they  prefer  to  have  both  halves  of  the  two-part  shell.  With 
univalves,  such  as  cone  shells,  conchs,  whelks,  and  olives, 
the  shell  should  be  mature,  complete  and  include  the 
operculum  —  a  trap  door  structure  over  the  open  end  of  the  shell. 

Although  some  very  good  shells  can  be  found  high  on  the 
beach,  most  beach  shells  tend  to  be  broken  and  sunbleached. 
The  color  can  be  restored  to  a  good  shell  found  on  the  beach 
by  rubbing  it  with  mineral  or  baby  oil,  but  with  time  the 
color  will  fade  and  the  oil  must  be  reapplied. 

Live  specimens,  on  the  other  hand,  will  retain  their  natural 
color  and  gloss  without  the  aid  of  oil.  They  are  also  most 
likely  to  be  whole  and  unblemished. 

Often,  the  shells  of  freshly  killed  mollusks  can  be  found 
in  the  water  when  wading  or  snorkeling.  "Given  a  choice 
between  a  live  specimen  and  a  dead  one  of  equal  quality" 
says  Garcia,  "we  will  take  the  dead  one  — for  conservation 
reasons,  and  because  it  has  already  been  cleaned  by  nature'.' 

The  unpleasant  part  of  collecting  live  specimens  is  removing 
the  animal  from  the  shell. 

"This  is  probably  the  main  thing  that  separates  the  serious 
shell  collector  from  a  casual  collector"  admits  von  Dameck. 
"The  animals  are  difficult  to  remove  from  the  shells,  and 
they  smell  terrible!' 

There  are  various  methods  used  to  extract  the  mollusk  from 
its  house,  including  burying  the  shell  in  a  fire  ant  mound 
and  waiting  three  to  four  days  for  the  ants  to  clean  the  shell. 
Other  methods  involve  boiling  the  shells  in  water,  cooking  them 
in  a  microwave  oven,  or  freezing  them  — any  of  which,  when 
repeated  a  few  times,  will  cause  the  animal's  body  to  shrink 
and  soften  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  from  the  shell  with  tweezers. 
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Above  left:  lion's  paws  — found  on  hard 

clay  pinnacles  that  come  up  from  some 

100  feet  of  water  90  miles  offshore. 

Above  right:  (clockwise  from  lower 

left)  common  sundial,  flame  auger, 

trumpet  triton,  Kiener's  volute,  Tryon's 

scallop,  Consuela's  murex,  turkey  wings, 

and  Henderson  niso 

(botton  shell). 


Renowned  shell  expert  Dr.  Emilio  Garcia  of  Lafayette  holds  a  deer  cowry, 
a  shell  that  lives  inside  the  pipes  of  oil  rigs  in  the  gulf.  Right,  one  of  Dr.  Garcia's 
specimens  showing  the  shell's  identification  number  and  the  carefully  retained 
operculum  (trapdoor  in  the  shell's  opening). 
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Once  the  live-collected  specimen  is  cleaned,  with  the  animal's 
body  completely  removed,  it  needs  no  further  treatment.  It 
will  retain  its  natural  color  and  shine  indefinitely. 

Garcia,  von  Dameck,  and  other  LMS  members  enjoy 
displaying  their  favorite  shells  in  their  homes  for  visitors  to 
see,  and  keep  the  rest  of  their  collection  carefully  stored  in 
drawers  and  boxes.  Every  shell,  whether  stored  or  displayed,  is 
numbered  and  cataloged.  Pertinent  information  is  recorded  for 
each  shell  — exactly  where  and  when  it  was  collected,  the 
habitat,  the  scientific  name  of  the  shell,  etc.  Even  beginning 
shell  collectors  should  record  this  information  — it  will  be 
vitally  important  to  them  as  they  expand  their  collection  and 
their  knowledge  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  others  who  may 
wish  to  study  their  collection. 

The  LMS  members  collect  shells  from  around  the  world. 
They  have  taken  trips  as  a  group  to  the  Philippines,  French 
Polynesia,  and  Costa  Rica.  They  also  buy  and  trade  shells 
with  collectors  worldwide.  But  every  member  will  agree  that 
Louisiana's  share  of  the  gulf  is  a  constant  source  of  rewarding 
shelling  adventures.  Adventures  that  can  uncover  shells 
ranging  in  size  from  the  tiny  and  delicate  angular  wentletrap 
to  the  impressively  large  horse  conch.  And  ranging  in  color 
from  white  to  pink,  yellow,  and  purple. 

The  world's  most  colorful  shells  are  found  in  tropical  waters, 
while  shells  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  north  Pacific  are 
predominately  white.  Louisiana  shells  are  not,  for  the  most 
part,  as  colorful  as  those  found  in  the  Caribbean. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this,  though,  says  Garcia.  The  spiny 
oyster  and  the  turtle  cone  shells  are  two  examples  of  shells 
that  are  larger  and  more  colorful  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana 
than  in  the  Caribbean. 

Spiny  oysters  are  also  an  example  of  a  mollusk  that  has 
adapted  well  to  the  oil  industry  in  the  gulf.  These  oysters 


are  normally  found  attached  to  coral  reefs.  Since  Louisiana 
has  virtually  no  natural  coral  reefs,  spiny  oysters  were  rarely 
found  off  our  coast.  But  the  oil  rigs  and  pipelines  of  recent 
decades  have  served  as  artificial  reefs  for  these  shells  which 
now  flourish  in  Louisiana  waters.  Today,  Louisiana's  oil 
rigs  harbor  some  of  the  most  spectacular  spiny  oysters  found 
anywhere.  They  have  longer  spines  than  those  of  coral  reefs 
and  they  have  incredible  colors. 

Garcia  estimates  there  may  be  as  many  as  500  to  600 
species  of  mollusks  living  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana.  It's 
difficult  to  say,  though,  since  it  is  so  hard  to  know  what  lies 
beneath  the  gulf.  To  date,  the  LMS  has  collected  and  identified 
some  150-200  species  in  their  ongoing  project  to  formulate 
a  list  of  Louisiana  shells. 

To  help  them  in  their  efforts,  the  LMS  is  eager  to  recruit 
new  members  — individuals  who  have  an  interest  in  shells  and 
shell  collecting  and  would  like  to  share  with  others  the 
pleasures  of  this  hobby.  The  society  holds  monthly  meetings 
and  takes  frequent  shell  collecting  field  trips,  both  in  and 
out  of  state.  Trips  are  planned  to  St.  George,  Florida  and  to 
Honduras  in  August,  and  to  Isles  Derniere  here  in  Louisiana 
in  September. 

Although  the  monthly  meetings  are  usually  held  in  Baton 
Rouge,  the  LMS  is  seeking  statewide  membership.  Members 
receive  a  monthly  newsletter  telling  of  activities,  projects, 
scheduled  field  trips  and  other  information  from  which  shell 
collectors  statewide  can  benefit. 

The  LMS  provides  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  shell 
collectors  to  learn,  to  share,  to  work  on  projects,  and  to  trade 
shells  with  each  other.  Anyone  interested  in  joining  the  group 
or  learning  more  about  their  activities  or  the  slide 
presentation  can  write  to  the  LMS  at  P.O.  Box  64615,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70896. 
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Chandeleup  Fishinq 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Darell  Brown 


The  Chandeleur  Islands  are  a 
saltwater  fisherman's  dream.  This  small 
island  chain  lying  20  miles  southeast 
of  New  Orleans  offers  frenzied  fishing 
for  speckled  trout,  redfish,  flounder, 
jack  crevalle,  sand  sharks  and  other 
saltwater  species.  On  a  good  day,  it  can 
be  a  true  fishing  fantasy. 

Despite  a  stiff  onshore  breeze,  the  shiny  plug  sailed  over 
the  surf  and  dropped  onto  the  slightly  darker  water  of  the  first 
"gut,"  or  depression,  just  off  the  beach.  The  splash  of  the 
plug  was  compounded  by  a  larger,  swirling  disturbance  and  the 
bait  simply  disappeared.  Either  I  had  too  much  slack  in  the 
line  or  my  reaction  was  a  trifle  slow.  The  line  went  slack  and 
the  rod  straightened,  but  before  the  lure  could  settle  there  was 
another  smashing  strike  and  this  time  the  hooks  dug  in. 
The  monofilament  literally  sang  with  tension  as  it  sliced  the 
water  and  my  reel  clicked  furiously  as  it  grudgingly  gave 
up  additional  line. 

If  all  that  sounds  like  a  fishing  fantasy  on  some  idyllic 
tropical  isle,  you  are  not  far  off  the  mark.  It's  an  example 
of  the  fantastic  fishing  available  off  the  shores  of  Louisiana's 
Chandeleur  Islands. 

We  knew  it  would  be  a  good  day  before  the  Cessna  float 
plane  even  landed.  Several  boats  were  anchored  in  the 
shallows  and  four  or  five  sportsmen  were  plying  the  expansive 
flats.  As  we  circled  for  a  landing  we  could  clearly  make  out 
several  tightly  arched  rods  and  floating  stringers  holding  a 
number  of  nice  speckled  trout. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  pontoons  hit  the  water  our  pilot-guide 
had  the  plane  securely  anchored  and  we  were  wading  waist 
deep  across  the  shallows  on  the  inshore  side  of  the  island. 
Ten  minutes  more  and  I  had  hooked  four  of  the  tender  mouthed 
specks  without  landing  even  one.  This  was  a  new  type  of 
fishing  for  me.  Hooking  and  playing  a  fish  guaranteed  nothing. 
The  moment  of  truth  came  when  the  fish  was  within  arm's 
reach.  Landing  nets  were  out  of  the  question.  A  mess  of  treble 
hooks  and  a  flouncing  fish  would  have  spelled  horrible 
entanglements.  The  trick  was  to  get  the  fish  close  and  then 
grab  it  securely  while  avoiding  the  flying  hooks.  To  say  the 
least,  it  was  strong  encouragement  to  play  a  hooked  speck  out 
a  bit  instead  of  horsing  him  in  still  fresh  and  full  of  vinegar. 
Once  that  trick  is  learned,  either  through  intelligent  reasoning 
or,  as  in  my  case,  through  painful  experience,  the  stringer 
begins  to  collect  some  weight. 
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As  the  incoming  tide  reached  its  maximum,  the  strikes 
slowed  markedly.  Several  other  anglers  on  the  flats  retired  to 
their  boats  to  rest,  filet  a  few  fish,  and  enjoy  a  sip  or  two 
of  something  other  than  saltwater.  Alone,  I  worked  my  way 
down  the  island  and  into  a  shallow  cove.  Action  from  the 
specks  had  virtually  stopped.  Playfully  I  flipped  a  big  silver 
spoon  toward  the  shoreline.  I  was  totally  unprepared  for 
what  happened  next.  As  I  started  a  fast  retrieve,  the  lure 
stopped  solidly  for  a  moment,  then  headed  south  in  a  straight, 
hard  drive.  I  struck  hard,  then  again,  and  whatever  had 
attacked  that  spoon  suddenly  felt  a  need  for  deeper  water. 
As  I  reeled  frantically  to  take  up  the  slack,  the  combination 
of  incoming  line  and  outgoing  fish  proved  too  much  for 
my  tackle. 


There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  to  the  Chandeleurs  — boat  or 
plane.  Float  plane  charters  are  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity. 
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Excitement  like  that  can  make  even  sane  people  do  silly 
things,  so  I  cussed  a  little,  tied  on  another  spoon  and  continued 
working  the  shallow  shoreline.  Within  a  30-yard  stretch  I 
picked  up  a  rat  redfish  of  about  three  pounds  and  a  nice 
flounder,  which  was  unusual  because  flounder  prefer  slowly 
drifting  natural  bait  over  fast  moving  artificials. 

A  few  yards  further  away  I  discovered  a  deep  gut  running 
out  into  the  cove.  I  also  discoverd  specks.  The  fish  were 
cruising  that  subsurface  ditch  and  ready  to  take  anything  that 
hit  the  water.  Although  they  were  smaller  trout,  averaging 
16  or  18  inches,  the  action  was  almost  non-stop.  That  fact, 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  I  only  had  five  hours  of 
fishing  time  at  my  disposal,  rooted  me  to  the  spot. 

Now,  with  thirty-plus  speckled  trout,  one  redfish  and  one 
flounder  on  the  stringer,  I  was  standing  on  a  ragged,  desolate 
spit  of  sand  poking  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  was 
only  one  of  a  series  of  small  sand  dunes,  some  supporting 
sparse  vegetation,  which  make  up  the  Chandeleur  chain.  At 
one  point  in  time,  the  islands  were  connected  in  a  continuous 
crescent  shaped  barrier  island  more  than  twenty  miles  long. 
The  battering  of  hurricanes  and  the  unending  action  of  the  sea 
have  reduced  the  island  to  small  islets,  some  of  which  are  an 
acre  or  two  in  size.  Others  are  measured  in  square  yards. 

The  entire  chain  lies  some  twenty  miles  from  the  fringes 
of  Louisiana's  coastal  marsh  southeast  of  New  Orleans  and 
about  equal  distance  due  south  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi.  Although 
the  lesser  islands  have  their  own  names,  such  as  Curfew 
Island  and  Stake  Island,  they  are  grandly  lumped  together  as 
the  Chandeleurs  by  sportsmen  visiting  the  area.  Only  Breton 
Island,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  crescent,  retains  its 
identity  in  common  usage.  But  then,  Breton  Island  is  the  hub 
of  the  Breton  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  a  federal  protectorate 
which  includes  the  entire  barrier  chain. 

The  refuge  is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  the  designation  "wildlife  refuge"  may  be  a  bit 
misleading  to  the  uninitiated.  You  will  see  no  high  visibility 
critters  here  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  occasional 
raccoon  or,  even  less  frequently,  a  snake.  It  is  truly  a  bird 
watcher's  paradise,  however,  as  the  entire  chain  is  literally 
teeming  with  seabirds  and  other  fowl.  Then  there  are  the 
horseshoe  crabs  and  myriad  other  creatures,  including  sea 
turtles,  that  make  the  islands  their  home. 

The  greatest  attraction  of  the  Chandeleurs  is,  however,  th 
frenzied  fishing  available  near  the  sandy  shores  when 
conditions  are  favorable.  This  is  a  saltwater  fisherman's  dream. 
The  gulf  side  of  the  islands  holds  several  "guts,"  or  deep 
depressions  in  the  sloping  bottom  within  fairly  easy  casting 
distance  for  wading  fishermen.  Speckled  trout  and  redfish 
congregate  in  these  guts  when  the  weather  is  right  and  will 
voraciously  attack  almost  everything  offered  to  them.  Ideal 
weather  is  clear  skies,  normal  tides,  with  a  light  offshore  wind 
blowing.  Fishing  is  much  better  if  there  has  not  been  a  strong 
frontal  system  passage  within  two  days  prior  to  fishing. 

The  fish  here  tend  to  run  larger  than  those  found  in  the 
coastal  estuaries.  Three  to  five  pounders  are  not  uncommon 
here  and  seven  to  ten  pounders,  while  not  plentiful,  are  taken 
with  some  regularity.  Redfish  often  exceed  the  36  inch  "bi 
fish"  limit  for  Louisiana  waters.  An  angler  can  legally  keep 
only  two  "big  fish"  per  day,  so  sportsmen  here  often  end  up 
releasing  fish  that  would  produce  apoplexy  in  shorebound 
fishermen.  On  a  good  day,  the  legal  limit  of  50  fish  (specks 


and  reds  combined)  will  cause  an  angler  to  release  as  many  fish 
as  he  or  she  keeps.  This,  despite  the  number  of  fish  fought 
and  lost  due  to  the  difficulty  of  landing. 

There  is  also  the  ever  present  possibility  of  hooking  the 
unexpected.  Bass  type  tackle  and  light  saltwater  rigs 
predominate  in  the  Chandeleurs,  with  the  ultimate  fun  being 
derived  from  light  freshwater  gear  or  even  flyrods.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  for  a  surprised  angler  to  lose  a  lot  of  line  and 
a  perfectly  good  lure  to  a  "USC."  (That's  "unidentified 
swimming  critter").  When  it  happens,  it  could  be  almost 
anything  that  inhabits  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  congregation 
of  gamefish  attracts  the  larger  predators,  such  as  jack  crevalle, 
with  regularity. 

The  fish  at  the  Chandeleurs  take  freshwater  lures  of  the 
type  used  in  black  bass  fishing  without  shame.  Spinnerbaits, 
crank  baits,  topwaters  and  spoons  all  pay  off  handsomely.  Of 
course,  the  popular  and  reliable  choices  are  the  Mirrolures, 
Speck  Rigs  and  Touts  used  so  productively  in  the  coastal 
marshes.  Live  bait  (mullet)  is  a  wise  choice  for  fishermen 
concentrating  on  the  larger  specks,  and  cut  bait  or  shrimp 
fished  under  popping  corks  remains  a  deadly  combination 
for  those  infrequent  occasions  when  action  is  slow  on 
the  artificials. 

For  a  little  extra  thrill,  you  can  move  up  to  slightly  heavier 
tackle  and  try  for  sharks  that  prowl  off  the  beaches.  These 
are  mostly  small  sand  sharks  and  are  excellent  eating  fish. 

On  the  back,  or  inshore,  side  of  the  islands  are  wide, 
shallow  flats  with  lots  of  grass  beds  and  tidal  cuts.  Working  the 
clear  spots  around  the  grass  beds  is  usually  a  sure  bet,  and 
zinging  a  gold  or  silver  spoon  over  the  grass  will  result  in 
bone  jarring  strikes.  Touts  or  cut  bait  will  produce  hot  action 
from  rat  reds.  The  flats  are  also  crawling  with  flounder  and  a 
light  and  gig  can  produce  some  memorable  night  action. 

Most  of  the  fishing  out  here  is  done  by  wading,  but  the 
availability  of  an  inflatable  or  a  small  skiff  can  be  a  real 
boon  in  the  expansive  flats.  They  keep  walking  to  a  minimum 
and  allow  you  to  cover  more  territory. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  get  to  the  Chandeleur  Islands.  You 
can  float  or  you  can  fly.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  port-a-pottie 
available  on  the  islands  in  the  way  of  facilities,  so  you 
either  take  what  you  need  or  pretend  you  don't  need  it.  If  you 
have  the  time  and  the  wherewithal  to  afford  a  small  yacht 
(20  feet  or  larger)  you  can  motor  out  in  a  couple  of  hours 
from  Hopedale  or  from  the  Mississippi  coast.  For  the  rest  of 
us,  there  is  an  active  charter  industry  available.  Boat  charters 
are  available  for  anywhere  from  one  to  five  days  on  craft 
varying  from  20-foot  outboard  rigs  to  luxurious  yachts.  One  I 
know  of  is  a  combination  pleasure  cruise  and  fishing  trip 
aboard  a  52-foot  sailing  yacht.  It  has  all  the  amenities  of 
television's  "Love  Boat"  with  three  private  staterooms  and 
books  parties  for  three  nights  and  two  days.  Just  the  ticket 
for  the  guy  who  wants  to  fish  on  his  vacation  but  faces 
domestic  strife  unless  he  takes  his  wife  on  a  sea  cruise. 

Some  charters  provide  transportation  only,  while  others 
furnish  tackle,  victuals,  and  even  limited  libations  at  day's 
end.  Most  of  the  boat  charters  to  the  Chandeleurs  run  out  of 
Mississippi  ports  but  some  smaller  boats  are  available  in  the 
Hopedale-Yscloskey  area  below  New  Orleans.  Most  of  the 
charter  boats  tow  small  skiffs  for  use  on  the  shallow  flats. 

The  other  type  of  charter,  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity  and 
the  type  we  chose  for  our  excursion,  is  a  float  plane  charter. 
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Often  utilized  by  busy  folks  on  tight  schedules,  these  charters 
take  groups  of  three  out  to  the  islands  in  small  planes  of  the 
one-motor  persuasion  with  pontoons.  Larger  groups  simply 
have  to  rent  more  planes.  Of  course,  this  means  all  activity 
will  be  of  the  wade-fishing  variety  and  equipment  is  limited 
due  to  the  available  space  on  little  airplanes. 

These  plane  charters  are  custom  made  for  the  guy  or  gal 
with  only  oae  or  two  days  available  and  who  doesn't  care  to 
spend  that  time  on  a  lengthy  boat  ride.  Some  of  the  air  charter 
outfits,  and  there  are  several  in  the  New  Orleans  area,  have 
bunkhouses  available  or  motels  nearby  for  those  who  wish  to 
fly  out  on  two  or  more  days. 

A  less  popular  variation  of  the  air  charter  is  the  camping 
party  that  flys  out  to  the  islands,  spends  a  night  or  two,  and 
is  picked  up  by  the  floatplane  at  a  prearranged  time.  This  is 
reserved  for  the  stout  of  heart.  Space  and  weight  restrictions 
mean  only  the  essential  camping  and  fishing  gear  can  be  taken 
and,  once  on  the  island,  you  are  definitely  on  your  own  until 
the  plane  returns  to  pluck  you  off.  There  is  no  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  and,  in  the  event  of  sudden  nasty 
weather,  you  will  simply  have  to  sit  it  out.  Floatplanes  cannot 
land  or  take  off  in  a  bad  chop,  despite  what  you  may  have 
seen  on  televison.  Of  course,  a  decent  charter  pilot  is  going 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  weather  and  pick  his  clients  up  early 
if  the  weather  turns  sour,  especially  if  they  have  not  paid 
for  their  trip  in  advance.  (Now  there's  a  valuable  tip.) 

Although  prohibited  until  recently  by  federal  refuge 
regulations,  camping  is  now  allowed  on  the  Chandeleurs  and 
more  and  more  boaters  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  Regulations  prohibit  disturbing  bird  or  turtle 
nesting  sites,  and  birds  and  turtles  for  that  matter.  It  is  also 
illegal  to  litter,  take  firearms  on  the  island,  or  operate  any 
motorized  vehicles  including  trail  bikes,  three-wheelers  or 
wheeled  aircraft.  So  long  as  folks  show  a  little  respect  for  the 
islands  and  take  their  junk  and  garbage  along  when  they 
leave,  they  will  have  no  problems  with  the  authorities.  The 
Chandeleurs  are  in  Louisiana  waters,  so  the  wise  angler  will 
have  a  Louisiana  fishing  license  in  a  handy  pocket. 

Chandeleur  Island  fishing  charters  are  not  cheap,  but 
they  are  really  no  more  expensive  than  a  good  bass  fishing 
guide's  services  or  a  motel-and-restaurant  summer  vacation. 
Fishermen  who  fly  out  can  expect  to  spend  $125  per  person 
per  day.  That  includes  the  flight  and  guide  service.  The  angler 
provides  his  or  her  own  tackle  and  food  and  water.  Boat 
charters  range  from  $60-75  per  day  per  person  for  the  smaller 
boats  to  $200-250  per  day  for  full  dress  affairs  aboard 
floating  mansions  where  everything  is  provided  except 
your  clothes. 

Most  of  the  charter  outfits  are  fairly  busy  so  you  should 
shop  around  for  one  that  fits  your  plans  and  your  budget  and 
then  make  arrangements  well  in  advance.  By  all  means, 
reconfirm  shortly  before  your  trip  date.  Weather  conditions 
have  a  profound  effect  on  fishing  at  the  Chandeleurs  and  your 
charter  skipper's  advice  is  valuable.  Alternate  dates  can  usually 
be  arranged,  if  necessary,  and  your  skipper  is  quite  interested 
in  assuring  you  a  successful  trip.  He  knows  from  experience 
that,  once  you've  fished  the  antastic  Chandeleur  Islands  on 
a  good  day  you'll  be  robbing  the  kids'  piggy  banks  and  hocking 
your  jewelry  to  finance  your  next  trip. 
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Underwater  Paradise 


By  Ann  Scarborough-Bull 
Photography  by  David  L.  Bull 

It  wasn't  long  after  the  first 
offshore  platform  was  in  position  that 
rig  workers  brought  home  fish  and  fishy 
stories  about  the  ones  that  got  away. 
That  was  in  1947  and  almost  40 
years  later  that's  where  the  fish  and 
fishermen  still  go  — to  the  rigs.  No  one 
knows  for  certain  why  fish  are  attracted 
to  submerged  structures.  But  they  are, 
and  they  are  drawn  as  if  by  a  magnet. 
Fishermen  have  appreciated  the  fact  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Written  records  as  early  as  1790 
indicate  Japanese  fishermen  knew  that 
sunken  ships  attracted  fish  and  replaced 
deteriorating  shipwrecks  with  large 
wooden  and  sandbag  structures  to 
enhance  their  local  fishing.  Today 
Japanese  experience  and  technology  can 
design  reefs  to  be  especially  attractive 
to  specific  animals  such  as  lobsters, 
abalone,  small  bait  fish  or  large 
migratory  fish.  A  particular  design 
insures  the  dominance  and  harvest  of 
the  desired  marine  animal.  The  Japanese 
government  is  spending  326  million 
dollars  a  year  for  artificial  fishing  reefs 
and  soon  Japan's  coastline  will  contain 
2500  artificial  reef  sites  with  an  output 
of  4.8  million  tons  of  fisheries  products 
per  year. 

Taiwan  began  building  reefs  in  the 
early  '70s.  Fourteen  major  reefs  have 
been  built  along  Taiwan's  coasts  with  an 
annual  estimated  value  in  fisheries 
production  of  250  thousand  dollars  per 
reef.  France,  Australia,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  have  experimented 
with  artificial  reefs  of  various  materials 
and  designs.  In  all  cases  the  reefs  have 
produced  new  locations  for  sport  or 
commercial  fisheries. 


Most  reef  construction  programs  off 
the  United  States  have  been  small-scale 
and  of  questionable  effect.  An  early 
record  appears  in  1860  and  refers  to 
wooden  and  stone  structures  placed  in 
Carolina  inlets  to  attract  sheepshead. 
In  1916,  a  private  fishing  club  in  New 
York  built  a  small  cement  and  wooden 
reef  near  Fire  Island  Inlet.  New  Jersey 
fishing  clubs  built  three  reefs  off  the 
Jersey  coast  during  the  '30s,  and  made 
discount  travel  packages  available  to 
landlubbers  in  non-coastal  states. 

Alabama  was  the  first  state  to  sponsor 
a  reef  project  and  established  several 
snapper  banks  off  its  coast  in  1954. 
The  banks  consisted  of  250  automobile 
bodies  that  quickly  rusted  and  had  to  be 
replaced  within  three  years.  Storm  tides 
scattered  the  cars  which  presented 
tremendous  problems  to  shrimpers  and 
fish  trawlers.  Georgia  tried  car  bodies 
too,  but  switched  to  used  tires  after  the 
cars  disintegrated.  The  tires  were  so 
dispersed  by  currents  that  the  reefs 
proved  worthless  and  the  loose  tires 
heavily  damaged  trawls  for  years.  Even 
today  it's  best  not  to  mention  tire  reefs 
around  the  Mississippi  gulf  coast. 
Fishermen  there  still  haven't  forgotten 
the  fiasco  of  the  late  '60s. 

The  Liberty  Ship  Reef  Project  began 
in  1972  when  27  obsolete  WWII  ships 
became  available  to  coastal  states  upon 
request.  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Texas  and  Florida  made  use  of  the  ships 
as  reef  building  material.  Recently, 
Apalachicola,  Florida,  accepted  an 
offshore  platform  that  was  being 
scrapped  from  Louisiana  waters.  About 
40  rigs  a  year  must  be  removed  and 
dismantled  from  the  gulf  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  five  million  dollars  per 
platform.  The  donated  2200  ton  rig  was 
towed  300  miles  to  location  35  miles 
off  Apalachicola  and  sunk  in  110  feet  of 


water.  The  size  and  weight  of  the  rig  will 
keep  it  in  place  where  it  will  continue 
to  enhance  fisheries.  Louisiana  residents 
are  twice  blessed  in  that  our  artificial 
reefs  perform  double  duty  providing  us 
with  fisheries  and  fossil  fuels. 

Like  a  sunken  ship,  Louisiana's 
offshore  platforms  attract  and  keep  fish 
nearby,  providing  a  year-round  paradise 
for  the  sportsfisherman.  In  a  quite 
happenstance  way,  platforms  also 
provide  the  basis  for  tropical  reefs  that 
most  fishermen  may  not  even  know 
exist.  Tucked  away  under  platforms, 
some  very  close  to  Louisiana's  coast,  are 
the  homes  of  Caribbean  animals. 
Tropical  marine  animals  must  have  a 
solid  surface  upon  which  to  build  a  reef 
community.  In  the  absence  of  coral 
atolls  or  shipwrecks,  the  rigs  just 
happen  to  supply  the  demand  for  surface 
space. 

Although  there  are  all  types  of 
platforms  on  the  surface  of  the  gulf, 
below  the  water  they  are  basically  the 
same.  The  underwater  part  is  called  the 
jacket  and  is  constructed  of  hollow  pipe 
legs,  criss-crossed  by  horizontal  and 
diagonal  pipe  bracing.  The  surface  of 
the  jacket  provides  the  base  upon  which 
the  animals  can  live. 

The  gulf  is  mostly  flat  and  muddy 
and  except  for  the  Flower  Gardens  off 
Texas  and  the  Liberty  Ships,  the  jackets 
are  the  only  structures  out  there.  There 
are  about  3700  offshore  structures  in 
the  gulf  with  at  least  1500  off  Louisiana. 
A  single  platform  in  150  to  200  feet  of 
water  can  add  1.5  to  2  acres  of  under- 
water surface  to  the  gulf.  Taken 
altogether,  that's  approximately  12 
percent  of  the  entire  underwater 
structures  in  the  gulf. 
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Louisana's  offshore  rigs  are  home  to  quite  an  array  of 
interesting  creatures:  (a)  blue  angel  fish  by  a  fallen  catwalk, 
(b)  brilliant  white  skeleton  of  stony  coral,  (c)  sergeant  major 
fish  display  their  stripes  and  a  doctor  fish  follows  behind 
them,  (d)  blue  runners,  typical  of  the  oceanic  fish  attracted 
by  the  massive  underwater  jackets,  (e)  the  razzle  dazzle 
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tile  performing  their  primary  task  of  extracting  oil 
i  natural  gas,  offshore  platforms  also  provide  the  basis 
tropical  reefs  and  attract  a  wide  variety  of  fascinating 
iperate  and  tropical  marine  life. 


blenny  fish,  first  described  to  the  world  in  late  1980,  (f)  an 
arrow  crab  displays  a  characteristic  posture  (left)  and  an 
urchin  uses  its  long  spines  for  protection  (right),  (g)  the 
unusually  colored  candy-cane  blenny  fish  looks  out  from 
protective  cover,  (h)  a  male  spotfin  butterfly  fish  searches 
for  food  near  a  weld  that  was  recently  cleaned  for  inspection. 
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Once  the  structure  is  stationary,  reef 
building  starts  immediately.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico  receives  the  western  arm  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  Atlantic 
currents  from  below  Cuba,  up  and  over 
the  Yucatan  peninsula  and  across  the 
gulf  in  a  clockwise  direction.  These 
waters  are  rich  in  marine  life.  Schools 
of  tuna,  amberjack,  tarpon  and  other 
big  game  fish  swim  these  waters.  More 
importantly  these  currents  carry  young 
tropical  fish  — damsels,  tangs  and 
butterfly  fish,  and  the  juvenile  stages  of 
numerous  invertebrates  —  barnacles, 
corals,  starfish,  spiny  oysters,  scallops, 
jellyfish,  sea  fans  and  sponges.  They  all 
come  pouring  into  and  across  the 
northern  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mississippi 
River  discharge  constantly  floods  the 
northern  gulf  with  abundant  nutrients. 
When  the  Caribbean  planktonic  animals 
meet  up  with  a  jacket  swept  by  the  rich 
soup  of  the  gulf,  they  quickly  adhere  to 
the  framework.  Many  animals  such  as 
the  large  Brazilian  barnacle,  spiny 
oyster  and  all  corals  must  settle  onto 
a  suitable  surface  to  live  out  their  life 
cycle  or  die.  If  there  is  room,  they  will 
settle  onto  the  jacket  never  to  change 
neighborhoods  again.  In  time  they  will 
mature  and  broadcast  their  offspring 
into  the  gulf  currents  perhaps  to  contact 
another  rig. 

Reef  building  proceeds  steadily  and 
is  affected  by  weather,  freshwater  runoff, 
temperature  and  salinity.  Each  jacket 
will  be  unique  to  its  age  and  location. 
As  the  permanent  tenants  settle  in, 
fish  such  as  trigger  fish  that  like  to  munch 
on  such  residents  setup  housekeeping. 
Then  bigger  fish,  such  as  the  highly 
prized  ling,  that  fancy  the  smaller  fish 
begin  to  hang  around  the  jackets. 
Schools  of  oceanic  fish  — tuna,  blue 
runners,  crevalles  and  amberjack— 
charge  through  the  jackets  like  freight 
trains.  Thousands  of  pompano,  red 
snapper  and  spade  fish  slide  gracefully 
by.  Mixed  in  with  these  familiar  animals, 
the  exotic  species  — angels,  surgeons, 
butterflys,  damsels,  tangs  and  rock 
beauties— seemingly  oblivious  to  the 
hoopla  of  the  schooling  fish,  graze 
along  the  algae  and  marine  growth. 
These  tropical  fish  can  be  found  in 
books,  viewed  on  television,  or  seen 
while  snorkeling  off  the  shores  of 
expensive  island  resorts.  Yet  there  are 


A  rare  red-spotted  hawk  fish  finds  a 
protective  crevice  above  a  crab. 

other  fish  under  Louisiana's  offshore 
platforms  that  have  remained  unknown 
to  the  world. 

Since  the  late  70s  commercial  divers 
have  told  stories  of  the  blenny  fish. 
They  call  them  the  "Dr.  Seuss"  fish. 
Incredibly  colorful  three-inch  fish  that 
live  in  big  empty  barnacle  shells  and 
aren't  in  the  least  afraid  of  helmeted 
underwater  workers  who  blow  bubbles 
at  them.  In  fact  the  little  fellows  will 
come  out  and  try  to  run  a  diver  out  of 
the  area.  Divers  passed  the  decompression 
time  playing  with  the  razzle  dazzle,  a 
blue,  red  and  yellow  blenny  or  with  the 
candy-cane,  a  green  one  with  over  40 
red  and  white  striped  soft  horns  on  its 
head.  The  divers  could  never  find  out 
what  kind  of  blenny  fish  they  were.  Not 
surprising  since  no  one  else  in  the 
world  knew  what  kind  they  were  either. 
Late  in  1979  a  razzle  dazzle  was  collected 
and  sent  to  a  world  expert  on  blenny 
fish  in  Philadelphia.  He'd  never  seen  it 
either  and  in  late  1980  he  scientifically 
described  it  as  a  new  world  species, 
Hypsoblennius  invemar.  Easier  to  call  it 
the  razzle  dazzle.  The  candy-cane  is 
still  being  investigated. 


Very  little  is  known  about  the  razzle 
dazzle.  They  live  in  empty  barnacle 
shells  and  eat  only  one  type  of  food. 
The  little  female  dazzler  lays  her  eggs 
inside  an  empty  barnacle  shell  where  the 
male  guards  them  well,  chasing  off  even 
the  biggest  intruder.  A  few  razzle 
dazzle  have  been  found  on  piers  off 
Venezuela  and  Columbia,  but  gulf 
divers  have  seen  them  on  jackets  located 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  west  Cameron.  Louisiana's  offshore 
rigs  have  provided  a  very  unique 
combination  for  this  new  species  to 
survive. 

The  platforms  off  Louisiana  are 
special  in  many  ways.  Fulfilling  their 
primary  task  they  extract  some  12 
percent  of  the  nation's  oil  and  27  percent 
of  its  natural  gas.  Incidental  to  this  they 
establish  artificial  reefs  as  a  boon  to 
gulf  fisheries  and  the  marine  world. 
They  combine  characteristics  of  both 
cold-water  temperate  habitats,  with 
thousands  of  oceanic  schooling  fish 
moving  through  the  jackets,  and  warm- 
water  tropical  habitats,  with  many 
varieties  of  species  who  stay  at  home. 
Yet  there  is  even  room  for  unique  highly 
specialized  fish  too. 

Next  time  you  are  out  by  the 
platforms,  remember  the  beauty  and 
color  down  below.  There  may  even  be 
exotic  animals  that  no  one  has  ever 
seen.  Perhaps  you  can  afford  that  trip 
to  an  underwater  paradise  after  all. 
One  of  these  hot  summer  days  when 
the  mirror  surface  of  the  gulf  seems 
like  a  solar  reflecting  furnace,  take  a 
break  from  fishing  and  snorkel 
around  a  rig. 


Editor's  note— Ann  Scarborough-Bull 
has  a  doctorate  degree  in  zoology  and 
fisheries  from  LSU  in  Baton  Rouge,  and 
has  done  post-doctorate  work  on  striped 
bass  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore  and  Woods  Hole  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory  in  Massachusetts. 
Her  husband,  David  Bull,  is  a  diver/ 
underwater  photographer  who  has 
worked  in  the  gulf  for  eight  years.  Some 
of  his  photographic  work  has  been 
chosen  to  be  part  of  the  Louisiana  World 
Exposition  at  the  New  Orleans  World 
Fair  in  1984. 
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By  Judy  Hughes  Marte 
Photography  by  Darell  Brown 

. . .  Blue  crabs,  that  is . . .  those 
cantankerous  crustaceans  that  are  a 
favorite  eating  delicacy  among 
Louisianians.  The  tender  white  meat  of 
the  blue  crab  is  a  culinary  delight  that's 
hard  to  resist.  But  catching  these 
critters  is  easy,  and  it's  a  fun  activity  for 
folks  of  all  ages. 

While  an  average  of  some  13  million 
pounds  of  blue  crabs  are  harvested 
commercially  each  year  in  Louisiana, 
a  few  million  more  pounds  are 
undoubtedly  taken  yearly  by 
recreational  crabbers.  There's  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  crabs  a  person  can 
take  for  home  consumption,  but  it  only 
takes  a  few  dozen  to  create  a  family 
feast. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  crabs  in 
Louisiana's  coastal  waters,  but  most  are 
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small  and  eaten  only  by  non-human 
creatures.  Of  the  three  crabs  species 
eaten  by  man,  only  the  blue  crab 
(Callinectes  sapidus)  is  abundant  and 
readily  available  to  the  general  public. 
It  is  the  only  commercially  important 
crab  in  Louisiana. 

Blue  crabs  live  in  coastal  waters  from 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada  to  Uruguay  in 
South  America  and  support  important 
fisheries  along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
coasts.  Here  in  Louisiana  blue  crabs  are 
found  from  the  nearly  fresh  waters  of  the 
lower  Atchafalaya  basin  to  the  offshore 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They 
thrive  in  lakes,  bays,  tidal  bayous,  and 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  many 
salt  flats  and  shallow  estaurine  areas 
along  the  coast.  In  any  of  their 
haunts,  blue  crabs  are  fair  game  for  the 
Louisiana  sportsman. 


Crabs  can  be  caught  in  a  number  of 
ways.  Trotlines  and  drop  nets  are  two 
traditional  methods.  Most  commercial 
crabbers  as  well  as  many  sport-crabbers 
use  the  crab  pot  today.  The  crab  pot  is 
a  box  made  of  chicken  wire  with  an 
innercompartment  to  hold  bait  and  a 
set  of  funnels  to  lure  crabs  in  but  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  find  their  way  out. 

For  family  crabbing,  drop  nets  are 
probably  the  favorite  choice.  Wire- 
rimmed  round  nets  are  inexpensive  and 
readily  available  at  most  sporting  goods 
stores  and  hardware  stores  throughout 
south  Louisiana.  A  couple  dozen  of 
these  nets,  some  twine,  and  some  bait 
are  all  that  is  needed  for  crabbing . . . 
with  the  addition  of  an  ice  chest  or 
hamper  to  store  the  catch.  Bait  can  be 
almost  any  kind  of  meat,  such  as  chicken 
or  chicken  parts,  whole  fish  or  fish  heads. 
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Drop  nets  have  two  wire  circles 
attached  to  the  loose  netting.  The  bait 
is  tied  with  twine  to  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  formed  by  the  smaller 
of  the  two  circles.  When  set  in  the 
water,  the  net  lies  flat  so  that  crabs  can 
crawl  easily  to  the  bait.  When  pulled 
from  the  water,  though,  draw  strings 
attached  to  the  larger,  top  wire  circle 
cause  the  net  to  form  a  basket, 
entrapping  the  crabs. 

Crab  nets  can  be  set  in  a  lake  or  bay 
by  boat,  with  floats  attached  to  the 
nets  to  mark  their  locations.  But  a  boat 
is  not  a  necessity  for  successful 
crabbing.  All  you  have  to  do  is  drop 
baited  nets  off  of  a  dock,  pier,  bridge  or 
bayou  bank,  relax  (or  fish)  for  30 
minutes  or  so,  then  pull  up  the  nets  and 
check  your  catch.  In  a  good  spot,  you'll 
pull  up  the  blues  two-by-two  and  in  a 
morning's  time  a  family  can  fill  a 
hamper  and  look  forward  to  the  evening 
meal.  Will  it  be  stuffed  or  boiled  crabs, 
crab  meat  casserole,  crab  meat  au 
gratin,  or  another  crab  meat  recipe? 


Crabbers  have  to  be  wary  of  the  crab's 
major  defense  mechanism  — its  pincers. 
These  large,  strong  claws  are  used  by 
the  crab  to  capture  and  hold  food  and 
for  defense  against  natural  enemies. 
Crabs  have  four  other  pairs  of  legs.  The 
middle  three  pairs  are  the  walking  legs 
and  the  last  set  is  a  pair  of  flattened, 
oar-like  paddles  used  for  swimming. 
All  of  these  legs  possess  the  beautiful 
blue  color  that  gives  this  crab  its 
common  name. 

The  crab's  legs  and  body  are 
covered  with  a  hard  shell.  During  its  first 
six  to  12  months  of  life,  the  crab  grows 
by  shedding  its  old  shell  and  forming  a 
new  and  larger  one.  After  the  old  shell 
falls  off,  the  newly-emerged  soft  shell 
crab  inflates  itself  with  water, 
pumping  up  its  pliable  covering  until 
it  reaches  the  size  it  will  retain  until  its 
next  molt.  The  new  shell  hardens  in 
about  48  hours.  The  new  size  can  be 
some  25  to  30  percent  larger  than  before. 

It  is  during  the  molting  of  its  hard 
shell  that  the  crab  becomes  the  "soft 


shell"  that  when  fried  a  golden  brown 
is  a  gourmet's  delight. 

Soft  shell  crabs  don't  feed  during 
their  vulnerable  growing  period,  so  they 
won't  be  caught  in  a  crabber's  net. 
Most  folks  leave  the  soft  shells  to 
commercial  endeavors. 

The  crabs  that  find  their  way  to  a 
crabber's  trotline  or  drop  net  are  hard 
shelled  and  if  mature  can  be  as  large  as 
a  foot  across,  not  including  the  legs. 
Five-  to  six-inch  crabs  are  more  common 
most  of  the  time  and  provide  more 
than  adequate  amounts  of  tender  white 
crab  meat. 

Blue  crabs  are  migrants.  They  stay 
in  shallow  waters  in  the  warm  months 
and  move  to  deeper  waters  of  the  gulf 
in  the  winter.  For  this  reason,  crabbing 
is  primarily  a  summer  activity. 
There's  no  season  on  the  taking  of  crabs, 
but  they  are  easier  to  catch  from  June 
to  September. 

It  is  when  the  crabs  move  into  warm 
inland  waters  in  spring  that  mating 
between  male  and  female  crabs  takes 
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place .  The  male  crab  finds  a  female 
crab  that  is  just  about  to  undergo  her 
final  molt.  He  carries  the  female 
underneath  him,  holding  her  securely 
with  his  six  walking  legs.  When  the 
female  is  ready  to  cast  off  her  shell,  the 
male  finds  a  secluded  spot  and  releases 
the  female  but  remains  standing  guard 
over  her.  The  actual  mating  between 
the  two  crabs  occurs  while  the 
female  is  in  the  soft  shell  stage. 

After  mating,  the  female  crab  begins  a 
journey  back  toward  the  sea.  As  she 
goes,  she  lays  some  two  million  tiny 
eggs.  The  eggs  become  attached  to  hair- 
like filaments  on  the  abdomen  of  the 
mother,  forming  a  mass  which  resembles 
a  sponge,  hence  egg-laden  female  crabs 
are  often  called  "sponge  crabs'.' 

Newborn  crabs  hatch  from  the  eggs 
in  about  two  weeks  and  swim  off  into 
the  sea.  These  young  crabs  do  not 
resemble  their  parents  in  the  least  — 
they  look  more  like  deformed  spiny 
lobsters.  The  tiny  crabs  undergo  a 
number  of  transformations  before  they 
finally  look  like  an  adult  crab, 
although  they  are  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  across  the  widest  part  of  the  shell. 

Although  these  young  crabs  can 
swim,  they  are  virtually  at  the  mercy 
of  the  gulf's  currents.  Some  are  swept 
into  the  open  sea,  some  are  carried 
into  the  protected  inside  waters.  Those 
that  survive  continue  to  grow,  through 
a  number  of  molts,  until  they  reach 
adulthood  and  grow  no  more.  Blue 
crabs  usually  live  two  to  three  years, 
unless  they  are  preyed  upon  or  end  up 
in  a  crabber's  hamper. 

As  crabs  are  caught  and  placed  in  a 
hamper,  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
shade  and  covered  with  wet  Spanish 
moss  or  a  wet  burlap  sack  to  keep  them 
alive  until  cooking  time.  Or,  the  crabs 
can  be  placed  on  ice  in  an  ice  chest 
for  even  better  preservation. 

When  it  comes  to  eating  crabs,  there 
aren't  too  many  things  more  enjoyble 
than  the  traditional  Louisiana  crab  boil. 
The  live  crabs  are  placed  in  boiling 
water  with  a  good  amount  of  spicy 
seasonings,  salt,  and  lemons.  The 
seasonings  are  much  the  same  as  those 
used  to  boil  those  other  Louisiana 
favorites,  shrimp  and  crawfish. 


After  the  crabs  have  thoroughly 
boiled  and  simmered  in  the  highly 
seasoned  water,  they  are  removed  from 
the  boiling  pot  and  left  to  cool.  That's 
the  hard  part  — waiting  till  the  crabs  are 
cool  enough  to  handle.  Once  they  are, 
it's  all  hands  on  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  the  day's  activity.  The  crab  shells 
are  cracked  open  and  the  succulent  white 
meat  plucked  by  hand  and  savored  by 
mouth.  Some  people  prefer  to  pick  the 
crab  meat  and  save  it  for  other 
recipes  — cold  crab  meat  salad,  stuffing 
for  fish,  crab  meat  casseroles  and  so 
forth.  It's  delicious  just  about  any 
way  it's  prepared. 

It's  hard  to  say  which  is  more  fun  — 
the  sport  of  catching  crabs  or  the  sport 
of  eating  'em. 
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Of  Brambles  and  Berries 


By  McFadden  Duffy  and 
Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 

Photography  by  Darell  Brown 

If  a  person  interested  in  wildlife 
habitat  had  to  name  an  almost 
impenetrable,  briery  plant  that  furnishes 
both  food  and  cover  for  a  variety  of 
forms  of  wildlife  from  rabbits,  deer  and 
quail  to  songbirds  and  sparrows, 
there's  a  good  chance  that  individual 
would  name  the  genus  Rubus. 

That's  a  five-letter  word  used  to  head 
up  a  tangled  family  of  plants,  some  50 
to  390  species  of  which  are  found  in 
the  United  States,  that  includes 
raspberries,  dewberries,  thimble- 
berries,  cloudberries  and  others. 
Although  there  are  species  variations, 
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they're  lumped  together  under  the 
general  name  of  blackberries. 

Because  their  leaves  are  among  the 
first  to  appear  in  late  winter,  the 
blackberry  patches  are  important 
sources  of  deer  browse,  and  rabbits  are 
fond  of  the  low-growing  leafy  sprouts. 
The  juicy  fruHs  in  early  summer  are 
also  preferred  food  :or  a  wide  range  of 
wildlife  including  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit, 
raccoon,  quail,  songbirds,  and  other 
birdlife. 

The  thorny,  interwoven  canes  and 
briers  making  up  blackberry  patches 
aren't  repulsive  to  people,  even  though 
one  can  get  snagged  on  the  toothed 
canes  while  collecting  berries.  The 
productive  bramble  patches  are  found 
along  roadside  ditches,  fencerows, 
field  borders  and  abandoned  fields. 


The  plump,  jet  black  berries  can  be 
fashioned  into  tasty  jelly  or  washed, 
sprinkled  with  sugar  and  frozen  for 
later  use  with  cereal  or  ice  cream.  They 
can  provide  a  tempting  filling  for  freshly 
baked  pies,  cobblers,  or  tortes.  In  some 
areas  they  are  brewed  to  a  strong 
"tonic"  to  ward  off  colds  and  ease 
aching  backs. 

Technically,  all  species,  hybrids  and 
varieties  of  Rubus  are  part  of  the  rose 
family,  having  regular  flowers  with 
five  sepals  and  petals,  and  alternate 
leaves.  The  plants  all  have  thorny, 
woody  stems  and  soft  fleshy  fruit  with 
seeds  on  the  surface.  The  flowers  are 
white  with  touches  of  pink. 

Blackberry  fruits  turn  bright  red 
before  they  ripen  and  become  glossy 
black  in  color.  In  addition  to  being  highly 
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regarded  by  people  who  utilize  them  in 
many  ways  each  spring  and  summer, 
they  are  eagerly  sought  by  deer,  turkey, 
quail,  raccoons,  chipmunks,  squirrels 
and  many  birds.  In  late  fall  and  early 
winter,  persisting  dried  berries  are 
consumed  by  wildlife. 

Herbaceous  weeds  are  followed  by 
blackberry  in  invading  disturbed  sites, 
and  the  plants  are  the  forerunners  of 
trees  and  shrubs  which  eventually  shade 
them  out.  Blackberry  plant  growth  is 
stimulated  by  soil  disturbance,  fire, 
and  overstory  thinning  and  growth  is 
best  in  full  sunlight. 

Rootstocks  and  seeds  persist  in  most 
soils,  ready  to  grow  when  favorable 
conditions  exist.  Establishment  is  not 
difficult  where  the  plants  are  not 
present.  There  is  no  commecial  seed, 
but  local  rootstocks  can  be  transplanted. 

Sandy,  well  drained  soils  are  best, 
although  heavy  growths  of  blackberries 
are  found  in  many  river  bottoms.  Full 
sunlight  makes  the  plants  prolific. 
Those  grown  in  the  shade  produce  little 
fruit,  and,  strangely,  the  stems  are 
nearly  thornless. 

Canes  die  after  the  second  year  and 
add  to  the  density  of  the  brier  patches. 
Stands  can  be  stimulated  with  fire  or 
discing  when  fruit  productions  decline. 

The  following  are  some  of  "Pie" 
Pendley's  favorite  blackberry  recipes. 

Blackberry  Jelly 

2x/2  quarts  blackberries 

(makes  3%  cups  prepared  berry  juice) 
5  cups  sugar 
1  box  Sure-Jell  fruit  pectin 

Crush  blackberries  one  layer  at  a 
time.  To  extract  juice,  place  prepared 
fruit  in  dampened  jelly  bag  or  several 
thicknesses  of  cheesecloth.  Let  drip. 
Allow  ample  time  for  juice  to  drip,  as 
much  as  four  hours.  When  dripping  has 
almost  ceased,  gently  press  or  squeeze 
bag.  Measure  amount  of  juice  specified 
in  recipe  ingredient  listing.  If  measure 
is  slightly  short,  add  water  to  pulp  in 
bag  and  squeeze  again.  Pour  measured 
juice  into  6  or  8  quart  saucepot. 
Saucepot  must  be  no  more  than  1/3 
full  to  allow  for  full  rolling  boil. 

Measure  sugar  and  set  aside. 

Stir  Sure-Jell  fruit  pectin  into  juice. 
Bring  to  a  full  boil  over  high  heat,  stirring 
constantly.  At  once  stir  in  sugar.  Stir 
and  bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil  (a  boil 
that  cannot  be  stirred  down)  and  boil 
hard  1  minute,  stirring  constantly. 
Remove  from  heat. 


Skim  off  foam  with  large  metal  spoon. 
Immediately  ladle  into  clean  hot  jars, 
leaving  1/8  inch  space  at  top  of  jars. 

With  damp  cloth,  wipe  any  spills  from 
rims  and  threads  of  jars.  Quickly  seal 
jars  by  covering  with  hot  lids;  screw 
bands  on  firmly. 

Let  jelly  stand  to  cool.  Check  seals. 
Jar  lids  should  be  slightly  concave 
or  remain  so  when  pressed.  Store  jelly 
in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Blackberry  Dumplings 

1  quart  blackberries 
Vz  cup  sugar 

1  cup  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
1  egg 

4  tablespoons  sugar 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
Vi  cup  milk 

Cook  berries  and  sugar  for  about  15 
to  20  minutes.  Strain  through  Handi- 
Wipe,  squeezing  all  juice  out.  Return 
juice  to  heat  and  cook  slowly. 

Mix  the  remaining  ingredients  into  a 
thick  paste.  Drop  by  teaspoon  into  hot 
juice,  cooking  until  done.  When  cooked 
remove  and  place  in  serving  dish  and 
continue  cooking  until  all  dough  is 
used  up.  Pour  leftover  juice  over  cooked 
dumplings.  Can  be  served  with  whipped 
cream  or  ice  cream. 

Easy  "French"  Pastries 

1  package  (9  oz.)  flaky-refrigerator 

biscuits 
1  can  (15  oz.)  sweetened  condensed 

milk 
1/3  cup  lemon  juice 


1/2  teaspoon  vanilla 
1/2  teaspoon  almond  extract 
2  cups  blackberries 
1  tablespoon  cornstarch 
1/4  cup  water  or  fruit  juice 
1/2  cup  sugar  (depending  on  tartness  of 
berries) 

Open  can  of  biscuits  and  carefully 
split  each  biscuit  in  half  crosswise.  Press 
each  biscuit  half  into  a  tiny  tart  pan, 
about  2-1/2  inch  diameter,  to  make 
pastry  shell.  Press  a  small  piece  of 
aluminum  foil  over  top  of  shell  and  fill 
with  dried  beans  or  peas.  Place  tart  pan 
on  a  baking  sheet. 

Bake  for  8  minutes.  Remove  from 
oven.  Remove  foil  and  beans  from  each 
shell.  Return  shells  to  oven  and  bake 
about  5  minutes  longer  or  until  inside  of 
shells  are  slightly  brown  and  firm. 

Remove  from  oven  and  cool  slightly. 
Take  shells  from  pan  and  cool 
thoroughly  before  filling. 

In  a  mixing  bowl  combine  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  lemon  juice,  vanilla 
and  almond  extract.  Stir  until  well 
blended  and  thickened.  Spoon  mixture 
into  cooled  shells.  Refrigerate  30 
minutes  or  longer. 

Top  each  pastry  with  blackberry 
sauce.  Refrigerate  until  ready  to  serve. 

To  make  sauce  put  blackberries  in 
saucepan.  Combine  remaining 
ingredients,  mixing  well.  Stir  into  hot 
berries.  Cook  until  thick  and  clear.  Let 
cool  and  use  as  topping  or  for  individual 
pies. 

For  individual  pies,  fill  each  shell 
with  berry  mixture  and  top  with 
whipped  cream. 
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ClTCHiNGCRTS 


By  Maurice  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Darell  Brown 
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You  won't  find  the  lowly 
catfish  listed  on  any  of  the 
gamefish  charts  and  you 
certainly  won't  see  any 
mounted  ones  gracing  trophy 
room  walls,  but  the  catfish 
persists  in  being  among  the 
most  sought-after  sportf ish  in 
Louisiana  and  in  much  of  the 
nation. 

That's  right,  I  said  sportfish. 

We  were  hard  at  work  flinging  an 
assortment  of  lures  at  every  likely 
looking  stump,  brushtop  and  weedbed 
we  passed.  We  floated  gently  with  the 
slow-moving  current,  aided  now  and 
again  by  the  bow-mounted  trolling 
motor.  We  were  not  catching  many  fish. 

I  was  a  guest  in  a  nearly  new  and 
very  modern  "bass  boat'.'  The  beautifully 
finished  fiberglass  hull  mounted  a  100 
horsepower  outboard  and  a  powerful, 
foot-controlled  trolling  motor.  There 
was  a  depthfinder  and  a  water 
temperature  readout  on  the  console. 
There  were  built-in  rod  racks  and  tackle 
boxes  to  hold  a  year's  salary  in  lures, 
equipment  and  accessories.  We  were  not 
catching  many  fish. 

After  hours  of  "chunking  junk"  my 
arm  ached  terribly,  my  arms  and  neck 
were  sunburned,  the  glare  on  the  water 
was  giving  me  a  headache  despite 
my  sunglasses,  and  it  was  uncomfortably 
hot.  We  were  not  catching  many  fish. 

We  slipped  past  two  youngsters  and 
an  ageless  gentleman  who  may  have 
been  papa,  but  was  more  likely 
grandpaw.  They  shared  a  battered  old 
bateau  powered  with  a  small,  well-worn 
outboard.  "Doing  any  good?"  came  the 
query.  "Oh,  a  few"  I  answered  tiredly. 
"How  about  you?" 

With  a  proud  grin  one  youngster 
reached  down  and  pulled  at  a  heavy 
stringer,  lifting  a  couple  of  feet  of 
shining,  flouncing  fish  into  view.  There 
were  clearly  more  still  in  the  water. 
"Pretty  nice"  my  host  remarked,  but 
there  was  a  certain  note  of  disdain  in 
his  voice.  The  stringer  held  mostly 
catfish.  I  couldn't  help  but  note, 
however,  that  they  had  a  hefty  string. 
We  were  not  catching  many  fish. 


You  won't  find  the  lowly  catfish  listed 
on  any  of  the  gamefish  charts  and  you 
certainly  won't  see  any  mounted  ones 
gracing  trophy  room  walls,  but  the 
catfish  persists  in  being  among  the 
most  sought-after  sportfish  in  Louisiana 
and  much  of  the  nation.  That's  right, 
I  said  sportfish. 

You  won't  get  any  splashing  leaps  or 
tail-walking  out  of  this  bewhiskered 
critter.  What  you  will  get  is  the  same 
type  of  dogged,  submerged  battle 
common  to  the  redfish  of  the  coastal 
marshes.  When  the  battle  is  over  you'll 
have,  pound  for  pound,  the  best  possible 
table  fare. 


With  the  possible  exception  of 
bluegills  and  other  bream,  the  catfish 
has  probably  introduced  more  youngsters 
to  the  fun  of  fishing  than  all  the  more 
glamorous  species  combined.  Requiring 
only  the  bare  minimum  of  equipment, 
skill  and  water  conditions,  I  suspect 
that  catfishing  has  accounted  for  as 
many  total  man  (and  woman)  hours  of 
recreation  as  bass  fishing.  I  suspect  also 
that  the  total  pounds-per-hour  yield 
has  been  considerably  higher  for  the 
catfish. 


Underrated  and  often  overlooked, 
catfish  abound  in  virtually  every  body 
of  water  in  Louisiana,  including  rivers, 
bayous,  lakes,  ponds  and  even 
drainage  canals. 

Those  small  boys  with  cane  poles 
hanging  over  the  bank  are  not  after 
bass,  my  friend,  and  neither  is  that 
middle  aged  couple  trailing  lines 
lazily  behind  their  drifting  bateau. 
When  that  solid,  persistent  tug  comes 
they  will  be  expecting  the  shiny  catfish 
that  emerges  a  few  moments  later.  Few 
will  know,  and  still  fewer  care,  if  it's  a 
blue  cat  or  a  channel  cat  or  a  yellow  cat. 
They  will  know  that  it's  a  lot  of  fun  to 
catch,  and  absolutely  unbeatable  on  the 
table.  Just  as  importantly,  they  will 
have  enjoyed  a  fine  day  of  fishing  and 
that  is  what  sportfishing  is  all  about. 

There  are  several  types  of  freshwater 
catfish  available  to  Louisiana  anglers, 
but  they  fit  quite  nicely  into  three  groups. 

The  most  popular  catfish  are  the 
"forktails"  including  the  blue  cat  and 
the  channel  cat.  The  latter  are  raised 
commercially  and  are  usually  what  you 
get  at  your  local  seafood  emporium. 
These  two  are  generally  considered  the 
gourmet  level,  but  most  folks  talk 
more  difference  than  they  taste.  Same 
for  folks  who  say  Amite  River  catfish 
taste  different  from  Toledo  Bend  catfish. 

Although  the  blue  cat  is  the  largest  of 
all  North  American  catfishes,  with 
recorded  monsters  in  excess  of  150 
pounds,  the  channel  cat  is  the  more 
common.  This  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
popularity  of  the  channel  cat  for  stocking 
as  well  as  commercial  fish  farming. 
Both  are  abundant  throughout 
Louisiana,  with  channel  cats  being  found 
even  in  small  streams  and  ponds. 

The  "flathead"  or  Opelousas  cat, 
also  known  as  the  spotted  or  yellow 
cat,  is  found  in  larger  rivers  and  bayous, 
below  dams  and  in  large  reservoirs.  As 
the  name  implies,  the  flathead  has  a 
wide,  sloping  head.  Its  tail  is  not  forked 
like  the  tail  of  the  blue  and  channel  cats. 

The  third  group  is  far  less  popular 
among  the  gourmet  and  connoisseur 
crowds  but,  nonetheless,  is  quite  edible. 
This  group  is  comprised  of  the  bullheads 
or  "mudcats"  Bullheads  also  lack  the 
forked  tails  found  on  blue  and  channel 
cats,  and  do  not  possess  the  long, 
flattened  heads  of  the  Opelousas  cat. 
They  are  usually  more  common  in 
sluggish  water. 
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There  are  many  methods  by  which 
catfish  are  taken,  including  nets  and 
slat  traps,  but  most  all  sportfishing  for 
catfish  is  done  with  hook  and  line.  That 
category  is  further  divided  between 
those  who  prefer  the  traditional  fishing 
pole  and  those  who  utilize  "trotlines" 
in  various  configurations. 

As  any  country  boy  or  girl  can  tell 
you,  all  you  really  need  is  a  stick  long 
enough  to  get  your  hook  past  the  water's 
edge.  A  medium  to  long  rod  and  reel 
combination  will,  however,  give  the 
angler  an  increase  in  flexibility  and 
effectiveness.  Just  enough  weight  is 
added  to  get  the  baited  hook  near  the 
bottom  and  a  float  may  be  used  to 
suspend  the  bait  in  position  and  indicate 
the  less-than-smashing  attack. 
A  baited  hook  of  at  least  #1  size  is 
attached  about  a  foot  below  the  sinker 
and  your  rig  is  complete. 


Catfish  are  scavengers  and  will  take 
just  about  any  bait  you  can  stick  on  a 
hook,  including  some  you  might  really 
prefer  not  to  handle  or  even  discuss  in 
polite  company.  Some  baits  are  better 
than  others  at  different  times  and  places. 
It  never  hurts  to  ask  for  tips  from  local 
folk  when  fishing  unfamiliar  waters. 
Crawfish  are  always  a  good  bet,  as  are 
shad  and  nightcrawlers.  Liver,  beef  or 
other,  is  also  a  constant  favorite  if  you 
can  avoid  the  temptation  to  cook  and  eat 
your  bait.  Then  there  are  the  foul 
smelling  commercial  "blood  baits" 
intended  specifically  for  catfishing. 
Some  are  a  goop  that  you  soak  into 
bits  of  sponge  for  use,  and  others  are 
a  thick  doughy  mud  that  works  best 
when  tied  into  small  patches  cut  from 
a  lady's  spare  pantyhose. 

More  than  a  few  catfish  have,  how- 
ever, fallen  prey  to  chunks  of  cheese, 


balls  of  dough  (bread  from  your  lunch 
sandwiches  mashed  around  a  hook), 
and  even  lumps  of  Ivory  soap  cut  from 
a  bar. 

Don't  forget  to  spit  on  your  bait! 
Long  a  questionable  bit  of  backwoods 
fishing  lore,  this  habit  is  now  known 
to  have  merit.  In  a  rare  moment  of 
practicality  a  researcher  at  one  of  the 
nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning 
recently  conducted  some  tests  to 
determine  what  turned  catfish  on.  This 
may  have  been  a  spinoff  from  the 
ongoing  research  into  the  amorous 
habits  of  ants,  but  the  results  were  still 
quite  valuable.  The  tests  showed  that 
the  whiskered  wonders  are  very  strongly 
attracted  to  human  saliva. 

It  is  no  secret  that  live  bream  make 
an  excellent  catfish  bait,  but  then  you 
get  into  a  double-fishing  situation.  Bait 
bream  are  legal  only  if  taken  on  a  hook 
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and  line.  Traps  and  seines  are 
prohibited.  Bream  fishing  for  bait  is  not 
uncommon,  however,  among  those 
using  trotlines. 

The  use  of  trotlines  requires  a  little 
more  in  the  way  of  equipment  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  is  done 
with  the  aid  of  a  boat.  The  simplest 


trotline  arrangements  are  "droplines'.' 
These  are  lengths  of  stout  line  tied  to 
branches  overhanging  the  water.  Poles 
stuck  in  the  bank  are  often  used  if 
suitable  "sets"  or  branches  are  not 
available.  Deeper  holes  near  the  bank 
are  ideal  locations  for  droplines.  Baited 
with  live  bream,  such  sets  can  be  real 


There  are  many  methods  of  taking  catfish  but  most  sportfishing  for  cats  is 
done  with  hook  and  line,  either  with  the  traditional  fishing  pole  (above)  or  the 
trotline  (left) . 
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killers  on  larger  catfish  that  tend  to  lie 
up  in  the  holes  and  wait  for  their  meals 
to  come  to  them. 

More  elaborate  trotlines  are  fashioned 
from  a  length  of  line  with  separate 
"stagings"  attached  to  it.  The  stagings, 
with  hooks  attached,  are  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long  and  are  spaced 
twenty  four  inches  apart.  Such  a  trotline 
can  be  tied  or  staked  parallel  to  the 
bank,  run  into  the  deeper  water,  or  run 
completely  across  a  bayou  or  river. 
Weights  are  attached  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  baited  hooks  down,  or  floats 
can  be  attached  to  keep  the  stagings 
off  the  bottom.  Possible  variations  are 
almost  endless.  Once  you  catch  a  few 
fish  and  then  determine  the  most 
productive  depth,  bait  and  location,  the 
entire  line  can  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

A  boat  is  usually  necessary  to  run 
such  trotlines,  but  I  have  used  them 
where  it  was  possible  to  wade  a  small 
river  or  bayou.  Caution  is  advisable  in 
such  a  case.  A  good  sized  fish  could 
snag  you  on  an  adjoining  staging  while 
you  are  trying  to  remove  him. 

Although  catfish  can  be  taken 
throughout  the  year,  the  prime  times  are 
late  spring  to  early  summer,  and  early 
fall.  Catfish  prefer  moving  water  and 
slightly  muddy  conditions.  These  fish 
feed  mostly  by  smell.  That's  the  reason 
for  the  whiskers,  or  barbels.  Generally 
speaking,  the  period  immediately 
following  a  rain  will  produce  the  best 
catfishing.  When  the  water  is  low  and 
clear,  you'll  be  better  off  trying  another 
type  of  fishing. 

One  final  caution.  Always  remove 
your  lines  when  you  finish  fishing. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  you  have  been 
fishing  a  flooded  area  during  periods  of 
high  water.  Once  the  water  level  falls, 
abandoned  lines  and  hooks  will  be 
suspended  in  mid-air  and  pose  a  deadly 
threat  to  both  wildlife  and  humans  who 
may  become  entangled  or  snagged. 
Remember  that  the  same  rivers  and 
bayous  you  fish  in  will  be  used  by 
swimmers  and  skiers.  Abandoned 
trotlines  are  becoming  a  real  problem 
in  some  areas. 

The  beauty  of  trotlining  for  catfish  is 
that  it  leaves  time  free  for  other  pursuits 
such  as  hunting,  hiking,  or  just  lounging 
around  a  campsite.  You  will  still  get  that 
ageless  thrill  when  you  touch  your 
trotline  and  feel  that  tugging  resistance 
somewhere  beneath  the  surface. 
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It's  Always  Easter  for  Al  LeBlanc 

Most  travelers  spend  at  least  a  part 
of  their  tourist  dollars  on  souvenirs  of 
the  states  they  have  visited.  They 
collect  small  boots  and  saddles  in 
Texas,  little  stuffed  alligators  in  Florida, 
and  pint-sized  replicas  of  the  Empire 
State  Building  in  New  York.  They  get 
miniature  space  needles  in  Washington 
and  fuzzy  cloth  peaches  in  Georgia. 

Most  of  those  souvenirs  have  one 
thing  in  common.  They  are  made  in 
Japan,  Taiwan  or  Mexico. 

If  Albert  LeBlanc  of  Baton  Rouge 
succeeds  in  his  latest  venture,  visitors 
to  the  Baton  Rouge  area,  and  perhaps 
the  entire  state,  will  be  able  to  select  a 
more  authentic  "souvenir"  for  their 
collection. 

Al  LeBlanc  is  an  artist,  and  although 
some  of  his  works  are  presently  hanging 
in  homes  and  offices  from  California  to 
South  Carolina,  his  latest  effort  is  the 
production  of  small,  reasonably  priced 
and  somewhat  delicate  works  of  art 
that  are  true  Louisiana  souvenirs.  Every 
part  of  LeBlanc  s  creations  is  native  to 
Louisiana,  from  the  chicken  to  the  artist. 

Chicken?  Well,  almost.  You  see,  Al 
LeBlanc  paints  his  authentic  Louisiana 
bayou  scenes  on  eggs. 

The  entire  enterprise  began  as  a 
special  treat  for  kids  at  Easter.  LeBlanc 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  something  unique 
in  Easter  eggs  and  began  painting 
cartoon  figures  and  animal  caricatures 
on  eggs.  The  idea  worked  so  well  and 
created  so  much  interest  among  adult 
egg  hunters  that  the  souvenir  project 
seemed  a  natural  progression. 

The  whole  thing  begins  with  a  Louisi- 
ana chicken  that  can  lay  a  pure  white 
egg.  The  egg  is  cleaned,  and  LeBlanc's 
granddaughter  takes  over.  Little 
Elizabeth  Wright  is  an  expert  at  pricking 
a  small  hole  in  each  end  of  the  egg 
and  then  gently  blowing  the  yolk  and 
white  out  of  the  shell.  Although  I  didn't 
ask,  that  part  probably  goes  i  nto  a  terrific 
cajun  omelet. 

From  that  point  on,  Al  LeBlanc  works 
his  magic  alone.  He  uses  only  the  finest 
watercolor  pigments  and  extremely 
fine  brushes  trimmed  to  points  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  strands.  At  thk 
scale,  brush  strokes  are  measured  in 
thousandths  of  an  inch. 
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He  says  the  problems  begin  im- 
mediately. Simply  getting  the  water- 
colors  to  adhere  to  the  eggshell  is 
difficult.  Then  the  density  of  the  selected 
color  has  to  be  worked  on  gradually, 
in  successive  layers,  and  not  just 
dabbed  on.  Then  there  is  the  matter 
of  keeping  wings,  legs,  trees  and  all 
the  other  ingredients  in  perspective. 
It's  a  lot  different  from  working  on  a 
flat  canvas.  Not  only  are  eggshells 
curved,  they  are  not  curved  symmetri- 
cally. But  Al  LeBlanc  is  both  talented 
and  patient.  He  keeps  at  it  until  the 
colors  are  right,  the  depth  is  evident, 
and  the  proportions  are  correct. 
Although  most  of  his  creations  are  only 
on  one  side  of  an  egg,  others  wrap 
completely  around  the  shell  and  cover 
the  entire  surface.  One  of  those  includes 
thirteen  moss-draped  cypress  trees 
and  a  mallard  duck  in  a  swamp  setting. 
All  of  this  on  one  grade-A  large  eggshell. 

LeBlanc  is  55  now,  and  recently  re- 
tired from  a  career  as  a  mechnical 
engineer.  He's  been  an  artist,  however, 


all  of  his  life.  As  a  youngster  growing 
up  in  the  rural  Abbeville-Erath  area  of 
southwest  Louisiana  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  sketching  scenes  of  Aca- 
diana.  Much  later,  he  would  develop 
and  polish  his  natural  talent  at  the 
Baton  Rouge  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Despite  the  demands  of  a  professional 
career  and  a  family,  he  managed  to  turn 
out  a  number  of  specially  commissioned 
works  and  achieve  some  success  as  a 
part-time  artist. 

At  the  moment.  Al  LeBlanc  is  building 
up  a  collection  of  hand  painted  Louisi- 
ana souvenirs  that  will  eventually  be 
placed  in  local  gift  and  souvenirshops. 
He  is  hopeful  that  the  apparent  pop- 
ularity of  his  project  will  launch  a  new 
career  in  professional  art  and  a  new 
trend  in  authentic  souvenirs.  His 
customers  will  certainly  never  see  a 
"Made  in  Korea"  sticker  on  any  of  these 
creations.  They  are  native  Louisiana, 
from  the  chicken  to  the  artist. 

By  Maurice  Cockerham 
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Wildlife  Agents  Save  a  Woman's  Life 

Louisiana  Conservationist  salutes 
wildlife  and  fisheries  agents  Richard 
Price  III  of  Sicily  Island  and  Kenneth 
Hedrick  of  Ferriday  for  their  recent 
heroic  actions  during  an  emergency 
situation.  The  agents  saved  the  life  of 
a  Natchez,  Mississippi  woman  Sunday, 
July  3  following  a  swimming  accident 
on  Lake  St.  John  in  Concordia  parish. 

Jewel  Deitucci,  23,  was  swimming 
with  friends  off  a  pier  about  two  miles 
south  of  Spokane  Resort  when  she 
disappeared  under  the  water.  Price  and 
Hedrick  were  on  duty  patrolling  the 
lake  when  they  saw  members  of  the 
swimming  party  pull  the  woman  from 
the  water. 

The  agents  hurried  to  the  pier  and 
Price  immediately  began  administering 
cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation  to  Ms. 
Deitucci  while  Hedrick  radioed  for  an 
ambulance.  Price  continued  mouth  to 
mouth  resuscitation  for  about  15 
minutes  until  the  ambulance  arrived. 
He  succeeded  in  reviving  the  woman 
who  was  taken  to  Concordia  Parish 
Hospital  for  treatment  and  was  later 
released. 

Price  and  Hedrick,  like  all  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  enforcement 
agents,  have  been  trained  in  CPR  and 
other  first  aid  techniques.  Because  of 
their  ability  to  put  this  training  to  use,  a 
life  was  saved,  and  we  are  proud  of 
their  actions. 


l/Vinton  Vidrine  (left)  assistant  chief, 
Enforcement  Division,  with  Richard 
Price  (center)  and  Kenneth  Hedrick. 


Edgar  Veillon  LOWA  Conservationist 
of  the  Year 


Edgar  Veillon,  a  New  Orleans  sports- 
man, was  named  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  for  1982  by  the  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association. 

Veillon  received  his  award  at  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation's  con- 
vention in  Lake  Charles  March  5. 

The  LOWA  award,  unlike  other  state 
conservation  awards,  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  year's  accomplishments,  but 
rather  recognizes  a  lifetime  of  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  conservation. 

Veillon,  a  New  Orleans  insurance 
executive,  has  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive conservation  resumes  in  the  state. 
Among  the  conservation  groups  he  has 
worked  with  are  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation;  Ecology  Center  of  Louisi- 
ana; Governor's  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Commission;  Atchafalaya  Information 
Bureau,  Save  the  Atchafalaya  Basin, 
Inc.;  Ducks  Unlimited;  National  Rifle 
Association;  Council  of  Sportsman's 
Clubs  of  Greater  New  Orleans;  and  the 
Tensas  Conservancy  Coalition. 

Veillon  became  a  state  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  in  1959, 
a  position  he  has  held  for  25  consecu- 
tive years.  During  this  time  he  has 
been  responsible  for  recruiting  40  new 
clubs  to  the  Federation,  amounting  to 
2,000  new  memberships  statewide. 


Veillon  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Save  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin,  Inc.,  successfully 
welding  a  coalition  between  the  state's 
sportsmen  and  environmental  activist 
organizations.  The  coalition  was  the 
force  instrumental  in  finally  gaining  a 
compromise  settlement  on  the  basin. 

Veillon's  contributions  have  not  gone 
unnoticed.  He  has  twice  received  the 
LWF's  top  Governor's  Conservation 
Award,  the  only  two-time  recipient 
of  the  state's  most  prestigious 
honor  for  achievement  in  the  field 
of  conservation. 


Alligator  Cookbook 

The  National  Alligator  Association,  a 
nonprofit  group  which  promotes  the 
use  of  alligator  has  recently  published 
a  70-page  booklet  of  alligator  meat 
recipes.  Also  included  is  a  short  section 
of  the  biology  of  alligators. 

The  cookbook  costs  $7.00  and  can 
be  ordered  from  the  National  Alligator 
Association,  PO.  Box  7113-A,  Orlando, 
FL 32854. 


Louisiana  Trappers  Association 
Convention 

Trappers,  hunters  and  fishermen  are 
invited  to  attend  the  Louisiana  Trappers 
Association's  Annual  Convention 
Saturday,  September  3,  1983.  The  all 
day  event  will  begin  at  8:00  a.m.  at  the 
Convention  Center  on  Murray  Street 
in  Alexandria. 

The  convention  is  open,  free  of 
charge,  to  anyone  interested  in  sharing 
ideas  and  gaining  knowledge  about  the 
trapping  industry.  There  will  be  myriad 
events,  including  trap  setting  demon- 
strations, skinning  demonstrations 
and  discussions  of  fur-handling  and 
marketing. 

For  more  information  on  the  conven- 
tion, contact  Louisiana  Trappers 
Association  president  Bob  Watson  at 
(504)  839-3271 .  Or  call  James  Gallaspy 
at  (318)  872-4122,  David  Brassell  at 
(318)  472-9446,  or  Roy  Duchesne  at 
(318)322-0774. 
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"WE  GET 
LETTERS..." 

Wants  to  See  Snake  Article 

I  have  received  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  for  a  number  of  years 
and  must  compliment  you  on  your 
magazine.  Besides  receiving  your 
magazine  for  our  own  personal 
enjoyment,  we  have  also  been  able  to 
use  it  for  school  projects. 

Since  we  live  in  a  rural  area,  St. 
Tammany  parish,  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
rain,  we  have  some  problems  with 
snakes.  We  then  are  asking  if  you  would 
please  devote  an  issue  to  poisonous 
and  nonpoisonous  snakes  common  to 
Louisiana  —how  to  tell  them  apart  and 
the  colors  and  patterns  of  the  snakes 
common  to  our  area. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mel  Oliphant 
Abita  Springs,  LA 

We  are  glad  you  enjoy  the  magazine 
and  we  appreciate  your  suggestion  that 
we  include  an  article  on  snakes  in  the 
Conservationist.  We  do  not  have 
anything  on  snakes  scheduled  for  the 
upcoming  issues  of  the  magazine,  but 
are  likely  to  have  such  a  piece  in  a 
future  edition  sometime  down  the  road. 

—  Editor 


Sharing  "Louisiana 
Conservationist"  with  the  Blind 

Recently  a  friend  showed  me  a  copy 
of  your  wildlife  publication,  "Louisiana 
Conservationist"  and  I  was  impressed 
with  the  stories  and  pictures  of  the 
wildlife  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  high 
quality  of  the  publication. 

I  do  a  "Naturally  Speaking"  wild- 
life radio  program  for  North  Texas 
Radio  for  the  Blind  (NTRB)  and  for 
the  National  Association  of  Radio  Read- 
ing Services  for  the  Blind.  This  is  a 
non-profit,  volunteer  effort.  I  would 
like  to  subscribe  to  the  "Louisiana 
Conservationist"  if  you  will  advise  me 
the  cost  and  I  would  like  your  per- 
mission to  read  articles  from  this 
publication  for  this  program  for  the 
blind. 

Keith  J.  Ackley 
Buchanan  Dam,  TX 

We  are  very  pleased  that  you  would 
like  to  read  from  the  "Louisiana  Con- 
servationist" for  your  radio  shows 
for  the  blind.  We  have  put  your  name 
on  the  mailing  list  and  can  advise  you 
that  there  is  no  charge  for  the  magazine 
subscription.  Furthermore,  we  gladly 
give  you  permission  to  read  articles 
from  the  magazine  over  the  air.  Per- 
haps after  reading  your  letter  to  us, 
others  will  be  encouraged  to  similarly 
share  the  "Louisiana  Conservationist" 
with  someone  unable  to  read  it  for 
himself. 

—  Editor 


Out-of-State  Readers  Enjoy 
Turkey  Article 

In  October  of  1982  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  your  state.  While  there 
I  requested  mailing  of  your  magazine 
the  "Louisiana  Conservationist'.'  I 
have  received  two  issues  of  this  maga- 
zine, the  January-February  and  the 
March-April  issues.  I  am  writing  this 
to  thank  you  and  the  state  of  Louisiana 
for  the  opportunity  to  receive  and  read 
this  publication. 


The  March-April  issue  held  an  extra 
fascination  for  me  as  it  contained  a 
fine  article  on  the  wild  turkey.  My 
home  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  a  large 
turkey  range  and  population  and  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  fill  my  turkey 
bag  twice  in  the  past  three  years.  I 
found  your  article  to  be  accurate  and 
informative  and  made  excellent  and 
enjoyable  reading. 

Arthur  L.  Drescher 
Matamoras,  PA 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  the 
"Louisiana  Conservationist"  to  me.  The 
article  on  the  wild  turkey  (March/ 
April  1983)  was  very  interesting  for 
we  are  having  our  spring  turkey  season 
now.  I  enjoy  the  magazine  except  for 
one  thing  — it  makes  me  homesick  for 
Louisiana. 

Perri  McMurtry 
Shamrock,  TX 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  fine 
magazine  which  I  receive  each  time 
with  anticipation.  Even  though  I  live 
in  east  Texas,  most  any  article  I  read 
applies  to  my  area.  We  are  not  that 
far  apart  on  anything.  I  especially  en- 
joyed the  article  on  the  American  turkey 
in  my  March-April  issue.  I  think  you 
and  your  staff  do  a  great  job  of  giving 
an  inside  report  on  what  is  happening 
in  game  conservation. 

L.B.  Herring 
Woodville,  TX 

Praise  from  a  Wheelchair 
Bound  Reader 

I  have  been  enjoying  the  Conser- 
vationist for  many  years.  At  66,  and 
wheelchair  bound,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant to  me  now.  McFadden  Duffy 
has  a  particularly  unique  style  of  writing, 
incorporating  a  warmly  human  ap- 
proach in  his  articles.  In  "The  Old  Deer 
Hunter"  (January/February  1983)  he 
made  us  know  the  supreme  qualities  of 
such  a  man  during  that  space  of  time 
of  deer  hunting  and  how  he  walked 
tall  during  all  the  hours  of  his  life. 

E.  J.  Otis 
New  Orleans,  LA 


Pies  Potpourri 


Lloyd  Poissenal 


By  Marian  "Pie"  Pendley 


Crawfish  Extraordinare 

1  lb.  cooked  crawfish  tails 
Vi  stick  butter 

2  tbs.  flour 

1  medium  onion,  minced 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
2  tbs.  parsley,  minced 

2  tbs.  green  onion,  minced 
Vi  cup  white  wine 
1  cup  heavy  cream 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  stir  until 
lightly  cooked.  Add  onion,  garlic,  pars- 
ley and  green  onion  until  clear.  Add 
crawfish  and  cook  over  a  low  fire  about 
10  minutes.  Add  white  wine  and  sim- 
mer until  blended.  Slowly  add  cream 
and  simmer  over  low  fire.  Do  not  let 
it  boil  or  it  will  curdle.  Add  seasonings 
with  extra  paprika  for  a  nice  reddish 
color.  Serve  over  toast  points  or  in 
patty  shells  for  appetizers.  Great  over 
cooked  noodles. 


Shrimp  Spaghetti 

2/3  cup  oil 

2  onions,  finely  chopped 

3  cloves  garlic,  minced 
3/4  cup  celery,  chopped 

3/4  cup  bell  pepper,  chopped 

1  can  tomato  paste 

1  can  tomato  sauce 

1/4  tsp.  sugar 

1  can  mushrooms,  sliced 

1  cup  red  wine 

3  cups  boiled  shrimp 

minced  parsley  and  green  onion 

pinch  sweet  basil 

In  large  heavy  pot  saute  onions,  garlic, 
celery,  and  bell  pepper  in  oil  until  onions 
are  clear.  Add  tomato  paste,  tomato 
sauce,  sugar,  mushrooms  and  red  wine. 
Simmer  until  oil  comes  to  the  top.  Add 
cooked  shrimp  and  finely  minced  pars- 
ley and  green  onions,  and  continue 
cooking  over  low  heat  about  20  min- 
utes. Serve  over  hot  spaghetti. 


Seafood  Surprise 

V/2  sticks  butter 

1  onion,  minced 

3  cloves  garlic,  minced 

2  cans  artichoke  hearts 

2  cans  french  style  green  beans 
Yi  cup  parmesan  cheese 

1  can  mushrooms 
VA  cup  bread  crumbs 

2  cans  golden  mushroom  soup 

1  to  2  lbs.  cooked  fish  or  combination 

of  shrimp  and  crabmeat. 

Saute  onions  and  garlic  in  melted 
butter.  Add  artichoke  hearts  and  green 
beans.  Saute  a  few  minutes.  Add  cheese, 
mushrooms,  bread  crumbs  and  soup. 
Stir  well  until  heated  throughout. 
Season  with  salt  and  red  pepper.  Add 
cooked  seafood  and  gently  mix.  (Can 
be  frozen  at  this  point  for  later  use). 
Bake  in  3  qt.  dish  for  10  minutes  for 
350?  Good  as  appetizer  or  with 
noodles. 
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